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THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LivitAAMERICA’S PIONEER CHURCH CANDLE MANUFACTURER 


N inety-six years ago, young Anton Will and his 
wife, Rosina, put some beeswax, some candle-making knowl- 
edge and a lot of hope into a washboiler on the kitchen 
stove. That—in a 10 by 10 kitchen, on a modest side street 
of Syracuse, N. Y.—was the start of the world’s leading 
church-candle factory. 

Patiently, Anton and Rosina dipped braided cotton 
wicks into the melted wax; drew them out to harden, and 
dipped them over and over again. When the wicks were 
coated to proper size, they rolled the wax into graceful 
candles. Candles of pure beeswax. Catholic churches bought 
them eagerly. Anton and Rosina became the pioneer church 
candlemakers in America. 


Debt, Death and a Widow’s Might 


Came the day when reputation of the small con- 
cern reached New York City. A large buyer there sent an 
order for a thousand pounds of candles. Anton didn’t have 
all the money to buy that much beeswax. A Syracuse friend 
came to the rescue and lent him the money. 

Then Anton died. Rosina alone, with three small 
boys to support, carried on. Before long, the boys were 
busy dipping wicks. And today two of the sons of those 
boys are officers in the company which ships beeswax 
products by the millions ... imports crude beeswax from 
all continents. 

All crude beeswax is tested first by the laboratory, 
then is graded for various uses, refined, purified and 
bleached snow-white under the sun. Only the finest, whitest 

and purest of the refined bleached beeswax 
is used for the church candles that gave the 
company its start and its reputation. 
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Production achievement 

Secretary of Defense, General George C. Marshall, 
informed President Truman on March 21 that the 
number of men and women in the armed services now 
exceeds 2.9 million. With the typical terseness of a 
military man, which only thinly veiled his joy over 
the accomplishment, the General noted that since 
Korea the number of troops had exactly doubled, and 
that this buildup had taken place in less than one-half 
the time required for similar mobilization in World 
War II. That simple report revealed more graphically 
than columns of figures the tremendous success of the 
physical side of the defense effort. These new soldiers 
and sailors, marines and airmen are not training with 
broomsticks. Without much fanfare, the nation’s pro- 
duction machine has kept pace with military require- 
ments. It has spewed forth all the clothing and hard- 
ware required by the new army, and more besides. In 
addition, it has done the job with only minimum dis- 
locations. So far, scarcely any of the predicted conver- 
sion unemployment has taken place, and if consumers 
are tightening their belts for want of available goods, 
no one has noticed it. Up till now, we are getting the 
guns and enjoying the butter too. Later on in the year, 
as more and more military orders are filled, some 
shortages are bound to appear, but unless Stalin forces 
us into an all-out war, there will be no repetition of 
World War II conditions. As things stand now, by the 
end of 1953 we shall have fully equipped our enlarged 
armed forces and have accumulated besides a big 
enough stockpile to help our allies and to be ready 
for any emergency. Not all the lessons of World War 
II have been forgotten. 


. «+ we stumble, too 

Unfortunately, the anti-inflationary side of the 
mobilization program looks much less promising. Here 
the main reliance has been placed on fiscal policy and 
the tremendous productivity of the American econ- 
omy. That policy cannot justly be said to have failed, 
even though the consumers’ price index has jumped 
9.5 per cent since January a year ago, farm prices 
have spiralled 27 per cent since last June, and the cost 
of military procurement has dangerously soared. (Eric 
Johnston, Stabilization Director, revealed two weeks 
ago that a heavy anti-aircraft gun which cost $160,000 
in the middle of 1950 now carries a price tag of $250,- 
000.) The policy has really not been tried. Restrictions 
on credit, especially on bank credit, have not been 
nearly severe enough, and Congress has lamentably 
and egregiously refused even to consider the kind of 
taxes needed to mop up excess purchasing power. As 
a result, the Administration has been obliged to invoke 
price and wage controls, but these came at the height 
of the boom, after prices had reached record levels, 
and even then did not affect many key farm commodi- 
ties. (The Defense Production Act prohibits ceilings 
on farm commodities selling below “parity” levels or 
the level existing on the eve of the Korean War.) Now 
we are really in a jam. This was highlighted in Wash- 
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ington on March 21 when organized labor mobilized 
700 local officials from all over the country and di- 
rected a day-long verbal barrage at the Administra- 
tion, the Congress, the big-business men in the mobili- 
zation agencies, and at the whole defense effort. Even 
though labor, most of its demands having been 
granted, may soon be back on the reservation, the 
larger problem remains. We have slowed inflation 
down somewhat. We have not stopped it. We cannot 
stop it unless the Defense Production Act, which 
expires June 30, is tightened up, and unless higher 
taxes are voted. That puts the issue squarely up to 
Congress. 


MacArthur vs. the diplomats 

As General MacArthur left Tokyo on one of his 
routine flights to the Korean battlefield on March 24, 
he issued a statement to the effect that he was ready 
to discuss a truce with the Communist commander at 
any time. He made three points. 1) Should the UN 
revise its policy and decide to extend the war to the 
Chinese mainland, Red China would suffer “imminent 
military collapse.” 2) The Chinese Communists had 
demonstrated their “complete inability to accomplish 
by force of arms the conquest of Korea.” 3) Commu- 
nist China had shown a lack of industrial potential 
for the conduct of modern warfare. MacArthur’s call to 
surrender surprised and angered both the Pentagon 
and the State Department. The General had the mis- 
fortune of issuing his statement as Washington was 
busy about a delicate diplomatic project of its own. 
With the fourteen nations which have troops in Korea, 
the State Department has been negotiating the draft 
of a statement of peace aims to present to Peiping. 
Furthermore, thinks Washington, the innuendo that 
the UN might relax the military restriction on the 
Allied armies was dabbling in the political sphere. As 
a result Pentagon brass has instructed the General to 
clear his statements in the future with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the State Department. We trust that 
MacArthur will follow the directive. His statement was 
ill-timed and, as Walter Lippmann points out in his 
syndicated column for March 27, seemed in conflict 
with the General’s own statement of three weeks ago. 
MacArthur then said that, given the situation in Korea, 
the UN forces were doomed to a “military stalemate.” 
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{f that is so, one could hardly expect the Chinese 
Commander to admit defeat. Furthermore, delicate 
diplomatic initiatives should be left to those best 
qualified to pursue them. 


Watchdog committee starts to bark 

Beginning April 4 the Senate-House “watchdog’ 
Committee on Defense Production will start making 
headlines. If the precedent set by its famous World 
War II predecessor, the Truman Committee, is any 
criterion, it will continue making headlines as long 
as the defense effort lasts. Under the chairmanship 
of Senator Burnet R. Maybank (D., S.C.) the commit- 
tee will tee off by probing the huge tax concessions 
granted to business in the interest of the defense 
effort. Already these tax concessions amount to $3.5 
billion, which is half the total granted during the 
whole course of World War II. Basis for the tax favors 
is the 1950 tax bill, which authorizes the device of 
accelerated depreciation as a means of stimulating in- 
dustrial expansion for armaments. Under the terms 
of the law a company is allowed, after due certifica- 
tion by the mobilization authorities, to depreciate new 
plants over a five-year period. Since such depreciation 
is normally spread over a fifteen or twenty-year period, 
the tax saving to business of accelerated depreciation 
is tremendous. On a new facility costing a million 
dollars, it can mean the difference, for instance, be- 
tween deducting $200,000 and $50,000 a year from 
taxable income. Perhaps all the concessions so far 
granted have been on the up and up, and then again 
perhaps they have not. The Watchdog Committee 
intends to find out. 


? 


McCarran Law amended 

On March 20 Congress passed and sent to the Presi- 
dent HR 2339, a bill amending the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 (the McCarran Law) so as to permit en- 
trance to the United States of persons whose connec- 
tion with totalitarian organizations abroad had been 
involuntary or merely nominal. Since the time the Act 
was passed, over the President’s veto, September 23, 
1950, there has been constant bickering between offi- 
cials of the State and Justice Departments on the one 
hand and the congressional sponsors of the law on 
the other. The latter claimed that State and Justice 
officials were deliberately trying to bring the law into 
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disrepute by an over-strict interpretation of its im- 
migration provisions. The former retorted that they 
were administering the law as it was passed and that 
its language was far too sweeping (cf. Am. 10/50, 
p. 99; 11/18, p. 179). The clarifying amendment was 
urged by, among other organizations, War Relief Serv- 
ices-NCWC, the National Lutheran Council and the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. In a letter to Rep. Francis E. Walter (D., 
Penn.) Paul C. Empie, executive director of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, denounced the idea of “play- 
ing politics with helpless human beings who have 
already suffered the torture of endless months of 
waiting.” The amendment clears the way for admis- 
sion of many thousands of refugees from Iron Curtain 
countries who were impressed into youth organiza- 
tions before the age of 16 or had joined Communist- 
run labor groups, etc., in order to be able to work 
and earn a livelihood. “The consuming passion of 
most of them,” wrote Mr. Empie to Representative 
Walter, “has always been to fight communism and 
regain their homelands.” In the present struggle to 
contain Communist aggression and to hold up the 
hands and the hopes of the peoples enslaved by Stal- 
inist imperialism, it would be short-sighted indeed 
not to recognize the invaluable help that such refu- 
gees can lend us. 


The statue stands 
The statue at the intersection of Canal Boulevard 
and Harrison Avenue in New Orleans will remain. On 
March 21 District Court Judge Louis H. Yarrut dis- 
missed a suit brought by a group of Protestant minis- 
ters to compel the city to remove the statue, offensive 
in their eyes because of the American heritage of “the 
separation of Church and State.” The offending statue 
was a six-foot figure of Mother Frances Xavier Ca- 
brini, first American citizen to be canonized, foundress 
of an orphanage and school in New Orleans and re- 
vered for her heroic work in that city during the 1905 
yellow-fever epidemic. In his decision Judge Yarrut 
declared that Mother Cabrini was not assigned a place 
on the parkway as a Catholic nun but rather as a 
public figure. He noted that the ministers had objected 
to the saint’s religious garb and also to the way she 
held her hands in prayer. “In any other garb she would 
be a stranger,” Judge Yarrut, who is Jewish, remarked. 
He added: 
That the statue shows the honoree with her hands 
raised in supplication would lead me, a non- 
Christian, in view of the evidence of her benevo- 
lence and work among the poor and the orphans, 
to interpret it as: “Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me, for of such is the Kingdom of 
heaven.” 
Judge Yarrut’s decision cited the presence of a statue 
of Martin Luther (certainly a nonresident) on city 
property in Baltimore. He might have called attention 
also to the statues of Pére Marquette and Father 
Junipero Serra in the nation’s Capitol and the action 
of the New Mexico legislature last week in creating 
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a commission to raise funds for the erection of a statue 
of Archbishop Jean Baptiste Lamy of Santa Fe. That 
statue is destined for one of two niches in the Capi- 
tol’s Hall of Statuary reserved for the State of New 
Mexico. Still mad at Mother Cabrini, the Protestant 
plaintiffs announced they would appeal Judge Yar- 
rut’s decision “to the highest court in the land if 
necessary.” 


Overselling the public schools 

We did not comment at the time on Life Magazine’s 
Special Issue of October 16, 1950, on “U. S. Schools: 
They Face a Crisis,” because we were waiting to see 
whether in a succeeding issue Life would publish an 
article on the contributions of nonpublic schools. It 
hasn't. The keynote of Life’s issue was Henry Steele 
Commager’s well-written article on “Our Schools Have 
Kept Us Free” (pp. 46-47). Mr. Commager’s article, 
and especially the title, is offensively one-sided. One 
would expect a professor of American history in the 
Graduate School of Columbia University to know that 
our public schools, however important, have been 
only one among many agencies and circumstances that 
combined to produce the truly majestic achievements 
of American democracy. For one thing, these achieve- 
ments were all well on their way before we had any 
public schools “as we know them” (a favorite phrase 
of public-school apologists). The architects of our 
unique political system and the men who laid the 
foundations of our national greatness owed none of 
their inspiration to public schools because they were 
nonexistent. Abraham Lincoln’s formal schooling was 
far too sparse to deserve any credit for his achieve- 
ments. It just happens that neither Woodrow Wilson 
nor Franklin D. Roosevelt, for whose great influence 
on American life Mr. Commager himself has the high- 
est admiration, ever attended the public schools. 
Neither did “Teddy” Roosevelt. One could go on for 
pages analyzing the forces which, in addition to our 
public schools, have helped to shape American de- 
mocracy. The contribution of our public schools has 
been great enough not to need this overselling, which 
only causes justifiable resentment among Americans 
whose main educational interest lies in nonpublic edu- 
cation. 


Schuman Plan moves forward 

Within a matter of weeks the Foreign Ministers of 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, Italy 
and Western Germany will gather in Paris for the 
solemn signing of the Schuman Plan. Though a few 
bottlenecks must still be smashed—the chief one being 
the winning of approval from the respective parlia- 
ments of the signatory countries—the main economic 
problems have all been threshed out and only details 
remain to be filled in. When the French Government 
first proposed the plan nearly a year ago, a wave of 
hope rolled over the Western world. Here was some- 
thing truly creative at last—a scheme that promised to 
break the grip of monopoly on the coal and steel in- 





dustries of Western Europe, raise living standards 
and promote European integration by leveling tariff 
walls and creating a broad continental market. Still 
more, the plan held out substantial hope of ending 
forever the Franco-German rivalry which for genera- 
tions has been the curse of Europe. Though the British 
were cool to the Schuman proposal, though the Ger- 
man Socialists consistently opposed it, though power- 
ful industrialists, regardless of nationality, who prof- 
ited from the pre-war set-up, raised innumerable dif- 
ficulties, the French negotiators never lost hope. 
Strongly supported by the U. S. State Department, 
they now stand in plain sight of their goal. 


Worker unrest in Europe 

In his splendid autobiography, The Pillar of Fire, 
the Jewish convert Karl Stern observes that whereas 
many of the early Marxists had a thirst for justice and 
a warm feeling for humanity, their present-day succes- 
sors in Russia have degenerated into a power-hungry 
lot without much idealism of any kind. Though in- 
formed people know this to be true, millions of work- 
ers the world over remain impressed by Communism’s 
well-advertised sham battle for the underdog. That 
explains why the struggle against Soviet imperialism 
cannot be successfully waged today with exclusively 
diplomatic and military arms. There must be a crusade 
for social justice also, a determined attempt to raise 
working-class living standards and to bring about a 
more equitable distribution of national incomes. In 
recent weeks this need has been emphasized by wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among workers in France and 
Spain. Largely due to Marshall-Plan aid, there has 
been a bustling revival of economic activity in Western 
Europe, but in certain countries, notably France and 
Italy, the workers have not shared fairly in the in- 
creased production. Put that down as one reason why 
in both countries the Communists still manage to main- 
tain their grip on the largest trade unions. In Spain, 
which has not benefited from the Marshall Plan, a 
somewhat different situation prevails. There the prob- 
lem is as much one of production as of distribution. 
Nevertheless, as the general strike in Barcelona on 
March 12 showed, people are dangerously dissatisfied 
with the way scarcity is being shared. The poor are 
suffering too much. Strangely enough, the day before 
the Barcelona demonstration the Holy Father broad- 
cast an appeal to Spanish leaders to cooperate with the 
Church in her struggle for social justice. What hap- 
pened in Barcelona is calculated to stress the urgency 
of the Pope’s appeal—not only for Spaniards, but for 
the French and Italians as well. 


The Catholic dilemma in Viet-Nam 

No group in Viet-Nam is more conscious of the 
dilemma into which French intransigence has plunged 
the country than is the Catholic minority. Catholics 
account for 10 per cent of a total population of 20 mil- 
lion. Fight alongside Ho Chi-minh, the Communist 
leader, they cannot. Unlike other Vietnamese whose 
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only motive is a sincere nationalism, they will not 
be Communist-led. On the other hand neither can they 
give more than lukewarm support to Bao Dai, the 
easy-going puppet, whom they associate with the 
dreaded French colonialism. His government has no 
income beyond the revenue from customs duties 
which are in the hands of the French. His cabinet has 
no authority. It has no responsibility to the people. 
As Bishop Peter Ngo-Dinh-Thuc relates in the Febru- 
ary issue of Worldmission: 


Catholics do not feel that they can take part in 
such a government. It thwarts the interests and 
welfare of the people and is discredited among 
the people. It offers no opportunity to fight com- 
munism. On the other hand to fight on the side 
of Ho Chi-minh against the French would 
strengthen the Communist grip on the country. 
The upshot is that Catholics, together with the 
great majority of the people, seek to follow an 
in-between course. 
Thus the French, despite the recent more optimistic 
news from the battlefront, are no closer to a solution 
of the Communist problem than they were four years 
ago. There will be no solution until the French show 
themselves ready to grant Viet-Nam at least dominion 
status in a French-Vietnamese Commonwealth. The 
situation and its solution is something for our own 
leaders to ponder as we continue to furnish military 
aid to the French in Viet-Nam. 


The new market 

If European visitors were the first to note the in- 
creasing prominence of Catholics in American life, 
book publishers have followed fast behind. They have 
discovered a ready market for books of spiritual coun- 
sel by Catholic authors. Lately advertisers have ad- 
verted to the commonplace fact that Catholics (for 
good or ill) are largely concentrated in cities. Against 
the 1948 retail sales figure of just short of $130 billion, 
nearly half of which was spent in cities of over 100,000 
population, that fact strikes them as significant. To 
assist advertisers seeking an authoritative media 
guide, the Catholic Press Association (120 Madison 
Ave., New York 16) has brought out its first official, 
complete Directory, covering 421 Catholic periodical 
publications. The mass of information, intelligently 
arranged, will definitely interest advertisers who are 
discovering the Catholic market of almost 6 million 
families with an annual buying potential of over $27 
billion. To that vast consumer market the advertisers 
will cannily add the 51,626 Catholic institutions— 
churches, hospitals, schools, rectories, convents—in the 
country, spending $1.25 billion a year. Advertisers are 
adverting. Latest Audit Bureau of Circulation figures 
show that America carried 31 per cent more advertis- 
ing than in the previous twelve-month period. 


Oxford’s lost week-end 

Since its Managing Editor is an Oxon and its Liter- 
ary Editor is a Cantab, America feels that it can 
discuss with singular impartiality the spectacular 
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events that took place in London over the Easter 
week-end. The chronicle is brief and, to all the Oxons 
of the world, harrowing. The Oxford-Cambridge boat 
race, an annual classic in England for a century or 
more, started as scheduled on Saturday morning. A 
quarter of a million Londoners lined the Thames’ 
banks along the course. Before this cloud of witnesses 
the Oxford boat, buffeted by a high wind and rough 
water, sank ingloriously beneath the waves three min- 
utes after the start. Mustering whatever they could 
of the far-famed Oxford nonchalance, the submerged 
Oxonians salvaged themselves and their craft and re- 
tired from the scene in good order. On Easter Mon- 
day, in a second start, the Cambridge boat, hanging 
up no records, slipped easily over the finish line a 
disgraceful twelve lengths ahead of Oxford. Seeking 
some explanation for this débacle, we recall the oc- 
casion, just before the war, when the Harvard crew 
beat a British crew at the Henley regatta. Gad, sir, 
how the retired majors and colonels leaped to the 
defense of the outraged Empire! One of them, writing 
to the London Times, went straight to the heart of the 
matter. The Harvard style of rowing, he declared, 
could not be called orthodox, “because it concentrates 
on moving the boat.” Is it only a coincidence that 
Harvard’s home is in Cambridge, Mass.? 


Religion on the rise? 

Religion—at least in the sense of church member- 
ship—is on the increase in America in the last quarter- 
century. Such is the conclusion of the statistical 
analysis offered in the March 17 issue of the weekly 
Information Service of the National Council of 
Churches. Comparing figures of 54 religious bodies 
claiming membership of over 50,000 in 1926 (the year 
of the last adequate effort of the Bureau of Census 
to cover the question) with the July, 1950 figures of 
the Christian Herald’s annual survey, the editors note 
an increase of 51.6 in actual church membership. Dur- 
ing the same period the increase of the total popula- 
tion of the country is estimated to be under 30 per 
cent. Sample figures: 


Percentage. 
1926 1949 Increase 
Seventh Day Adventists 110,998 229,945 107.1 
Assemblies of God.... 47,950 275,000 478.1 
8 Baptist Bodies...... 8,303,187 16,037,183 93.1 
Churches of Christ.... 433,714 14,200 87.1 
Russian Orthodox .... 95,154 800,000 215.3 


2 Mormon Bodies..... 606,561 
7 Lutheran Bodies ... 
4 Methodist Bodies ... 7,965,982 
4 Presbyterian Bodies.. 2 
Protestant Episcopal... . 
Polish National ....... 7 250, 806.0 
CORTON. Sik atau see 18,605,003 27,610,308 48.4 
With current immigration the Russian Orthodox group 
is undoubtedly larger than reported. Interesting is the 
rapid growth of the small sects characterized by a 
strong emotional, evangelical approach and an apoca- 
lyptic appeal. Such growth is striking evidence of the 
intense zeal of these bible-centered groups and the 
strong challenge of personalized religion in a confused 


world. 
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When Senator Kefauver’s road show returned to 
Washington, he and his colleagues had some time, 
before his committee folded up (or was granted a 
new run, as the case may be), to estimate the net 
returns of the venture. It must be remembered that 
the sole purposes of a congressional investigating com- 
mittee are to discover if there is any necessity of fram- 
ing new legislation to meet new conditions or if there 
has been evildoing in a Federal agency. The Kefauver 
and Fulbright investigations into the relation between 
crime and politics and into the RFC represent these 
two functions respectively. 

Senator Kefauver’s committee, at work since last 
May, has already caused some shake-ups in local 
politics, and there will be more. Senator Lucas of 
Illinois, for instance, owed his defeat last November 
to some revelations of crime for which he was not 
personally responsible, and so did some minor figures. 
These, however, are by-products. The test will come 
when the committee recommends appropriate legisla- 
tion to meet the undoubted evils which its staff, with 
the help of local officials, has uncovered. 

Will it crack down on the Post Office and the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies for carrying illegal 
gambling information? Will it offer a new law curbing 
interstate betting? If it has done nothing else, it has 
emphasised what was already well known, that a close 
connection exists between gambling and crime, under 
local city, county and State protection. Can it estab- 
lish the national character of this situation, so that 
the Federal Government may properly take cognizance 
of it? Perhaps it can, but this remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, a segment of the population witnessed 
a dramatic presentation of gangsterism in real life, 
and not in the movies. Optimistic publicity men for 
the television entertainment industry, with obvious 
wishful thinking, estimated the audience at 20 million 
people, between one-seventh and one-eighth of the 
population—a rather small proportion—and they some- 
what smugly tried to convince the nation that this 
was a wonderful educational project in civics. Yet it 
is doubtful if what one reporter, with a flash of genius, 
called the “vacuum-cleaner audience” ever thought it 
was viewing anything else than a new and exciting 
kind of soap opera. It is true the taverns and cocktail 
rooms reported increased business, there was a marked 
upturn in truancy, and some absenteeism in industry. 
Everything that has happened, however, since I wrote 
my column of last week has increased rather than 
diminished my conviction that the vast majority of 
televiewers and radio hearers merely felt they were 
experiencing a new and fascinating form of entertain- 
ment. Any educational benefits were incidental. 

Witrrp Parsons 








UNDERSCORINGS 








The Feast of the Resurrection was widely observed 
as a nocturnal vigil, as it was in the early Church. The 
recent authorization of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites to permit the return of the practice of holding 
ceremonies on Holy Saturday during the hours pre- 
ceding midnight and concluding with a Midnight 
Mass was followed in Rome at the Pope’s own basilica 
of St. John Lateran, at St. Paul’s-outside-the-Walls, at 
the Benedictine headquarters of St. Anselmo and the 
Jesuit church of the Gesu, at the American church of 
Santa Susanna, at the North American College and 
many other places. Most German dioceses observed 
the new Easter Vigil Liturgy. In the United States, 
the evening service was held in the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati and the Dioceses of Camden, Pueblo, 
Winona, Reno, Covington, St. Cloud and Steubenville. 
» Norway is debating the possible repeal of the sec- 
ond paragraph of its Constitution declaring: “Jesuits 
shall not be tolerated.” The phrase forced Norway to 
append a reservation to its signature of the Conven- 
tion of Human Rights at the Council of Europe. 

>» The Most Rev. Albert Cousineau, C.S.C., former 
Superior General of the Holy Cross Congregation, was 
consecrated Coadjutor Bishop of Cap Haitien, Haiti, 
at Montreal on March 20. 

» Three Mayo Clinic physicians have been named 
Knights of St. Gregory: Dr. Roger Louis J. Kennedy, 
head of pediatrics; Dr. Edward J. Baldes, head of 
bio-physics; and Dr. Francis J. Braceland, head of 
psychiatry and Secretary of the American Board of 
Psychiatry and Neurology. 

>» News on the Church-State Front: 1) Meetings of 
church-sponsored student clubs at the University of 
Delaware have been barred from the buildings of the 
University. Such clubs include: The Wesley Club for 
Methodists, The Hillel Councillorship for Jews, the 
Canterbury Club for Episcopalians and the Newman 
Club for Catholics. 2) The California Teachers As- 
sociation is officially opposing a bill requiring daily 
Bible reading in California’s public schools. 

» The American Jewish Committee (386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, 16) has sponsored a survey, “The 
Communists—Friends or Foes of Civil Liberties,” by 
Irwin Ross, author of the book Strategy for Liberals. 
The pamphlet concludes that the Communist party 
is “part of the apparatus of the Russian state” and 
suggests a positive program of opposition based on 
1) reverence for fundamental civil liberties, 2) expos- 
ing and eliminating Communists in private organiza- 
tions and 3) vigorous, though selective and scrupu- 
lous, government action. Mr. Ross believes the tradi- 
tional norm of a “clear and present danger” is ade- 
quate for government action. The pamphlet sells 
for 8¢. E. D. 
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The crime committee 


leaves New York 


As though by deliberate intent, the Kefauver Commit- 
tee, investigating organized crime, ended its stay in 
New York on the most spectacular note of the ten- 
day hearings. On March 20 John Crane, president of 
the Uniformed Fireman’s Association, testified, in di- 
rect contradiction to the testimony of the alleged re- 
cipients, that he had used $65,000 of the union’s funds 
to buy the “good will” of former Mayor William 
O’Dwyer, our present Ambassador to Mexico, and 
one-time Deputy Fire Commissioner James J. Moran. 
Though it is still not clear who is lying, the possible in- 
volvement of former city officials in graft provoked a 
greater stir in New York than did the earlier defiance 
of the committee by racketeer Frank Costello. 


As a result of the conflicting testimony, the records 
of the hearings were turned over to local, State and 
Federal authorities for possible prosecution on charges 
of perjury and income-tax evasion. In addition, Mr. 
Moran was also involved in other conflicting testi- 
mony with one Louis Weber, so-called Brooklyn pol- 
icy king. Both of these were indicted for perjury on 
March 26 by a Federal grand jury. The committee in- 
stituted proceedings, too, against both Frank Costello 
and Joe Adonis, reputed boss of Brooklyn rackets, 
who face contempt charges for refusal to answer cer- 
tain questions which might have given a more com- 
plete picture of the national tie-up of criminal organi- 
zations with politicians and law-enforcement agencies. 

Perhaps the most salutary effect of the Kefauver 
investigation in New York was the lesson it taught 
the electorate. Good government is the responsibility 
of the individual citizen. The links of personal friend- 
ship and cooperation between racketeers and politi- 
cians, which the investigation revealed, can be broken 
only when the voters become more critical in their 
judgment of candidates and political machines. 

Ultimately, improvement in politics depends upon 
popular demand for such improvement. To cite one 
example, during Costello’s testimony it was brought 
out that a certain N. Y. Supreme Court judge was 
elected to office in spite of the racketeer’s known 
sponsorship of his candidacy. People often expect 
“good government” even though they themselves are 
quite willing to overlook a questionable record. Yet 
political purity will not rise higher than its source— 
the people themselves. 

Despite all the damaging testimony heard in New 
York, there is need for extreme caution. Many of the 
charges flung back and forth are possibly unfounded. 
There is always the danger of such an investigation 
getting completely out of hand, so that even the in- 
nocent fall under the shadow of suspicion. On this 
point it is interesting to observe that many of the 
supporters of Senator McCarthy’s reckless charges 
are here urging temperance, forgetting that “McCar- 
thyism” cuts two ways. 

Likewise there is need for a sense of proportion. 
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EDITORIALS 











There is political corruption in the country. There is 
also political honesty and efficiency. In the midst of 
all the blaring headlines, it is important to remember 
that. To become cynical is not only to show poor judg- 
ment. It is also to play into the hands of those who 
would drag our democracy into disrepute. 


There is only one mood that ought to prevail as a 
result of the Kefauver investigation—determination to 
support political candidates who are honest and com- 
petent and ready always to uphold sound public policy. 


When ‘P-Day’’ comes 


Among the millions of words spoken and written dur- 

ing the five-month “troops-to-Europe” debate, the 

most significant and the least understood were these: 
One reason why we cannot continue to rely on re- 
taliatory air power as a sufficient deterrent is the 
effect of time. We have a substantial lead in 
air power and in atomic weapons. At the 
present moment, this may be the most powerful 
deterrent against aggression. But with the passage 
of time, even though we continue our advances in 
this field, the value of our lead diminishes. 

In other words, the best use we can make of our 
present advantage in retaliatory air power is to 
move ahead under this protective shield to build 
the balanced collective forces in Western Europe 
that will continue to deter aggression after our 
atomic advantage has been diminished (emphasis 
supplied ). 

Secretary of State Acheson used the above argument 
in his congressional testimony on February 16, but 
he failed to press it home. Senator Theodore Green 
(D., R.I.), recognizing its importance, tried to help 
the Secretary by asking for an explanation. Mr. Ache- 
son replied with an illustration: 
If we are standing close together and I am point- 
ing a .38 at you and you are pointing a BB gun 
at me, I have a substantial advantage. If we are 
standing close together and I am pointing a .45 
at you and you are pointing a .38, my advantage 
has declined considerably. 
Good, but not explicit enough, and, what is most re- 
grettable, not frank enough. The day will come, and 
it may not be far distant, when our atomic advantage 
will be not only “diminished,” but actually overcome. 
The United States and the USSR will then be stand- 
ing close together, each pointing a .45 at each other. 
Why does everyone, the defenders of our present pol- 
icy as well as its opponents, refuse to face that stark 
certainty? 
Raymond Aron, sympathetic French commentator 
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on the American scene, wrote recently in the Man- 
chester Guardian: 

The atomic bomb has been the Maginot Line of 

the United States. It has given Americans a false 

sense of security from which they have been 

abruptly awakened to find themselves almost 

alone in an enslaved or powerless world. 
Has Professor Aron never heard of Messrs. Taft, 
Hoover and Wherry? They and the millions they have 
misled still dream about American security based on 
strategic bombing with atomic weapons. They have 
not awakened to the fact that inevitably there must 
come “P-Day”—Parity Day—the day when the Rus- 
sians will have enough bombs to wipe out our cities. 

Senator Ed. Johnson (D., Colo.) is the latest to 
talk in his sleep of atomic unawareness. In a Senate 
address March 22 he proposed his own “Formula for 
a Permanent Peace”: air-fields in Turkey and Iceland, 
with “great squadrons of huge bombers shuttling 
back and forth from north to south, dropping atomic 
bombs coming and going on every city in Russia if 
Russia attempts aggression anywhere.” All we have 
to do is to warn Russia that if she starts aggression, 
“every Russian city will be pulverized within a few 
days’ time.” 

Why does the Senator, once the Senate’s most 
earnest student of the atomic problem, persist in ig- 
noring the fact that Russia has been busily building 
her own atomic bombs, since November of 1949, if not 
earlier? Why won't he acknowledge that “P-Day” 
is coming, the day when Russia will have enough 
atomic bombs to “pulverize” every American city? It 
won't matter then whether we have ten times the 
number of bombs Russia has. The all-important fact 
will be that she will have enough. She will be in a 
position to issue ultimatums of her own. 

So let’s get on with building those “balanced col- 
lective forces in Western Europe” against the coming 
of “P-Day.” 


Exploiting the “wetbacks”’ 


When the time comes to hand out Pulitzer prizes for 
distinguished journalistic achievement, we commend 
to the judges Gladwin Hill of the New York Times. 
In five lucid, hard-hitting stories, starting in the Times 
on March 25, Mr. Hill revealed in all its greed and 
degradation the shocking story of the million Mexican 
“wetbacks” who illegally enter this country every year. 
Called “wetbacks” because many of them swim or 
wade the Rio Grande, these poor, ignorant workers 
have been horribly exploited by profit-hungry farmers, 
chiefly in California and the Southwest. One immigra- 
tion official, quoted by Mr. Hill, has called their lot 
“tantamount to peonage” and has compared it un- 
favorably with the lot of Negroes in this country prior 
to the Civil War. 

Not the least unsavory aspect of this malodorous 
mess is its barefaced criminality. By entering this coun- 
try illegally, all these simple-minded people are violat- 
ing a Federal law. If apprehended entering illegally 





a second time, they are liable to a $1,000 fine and two 
years’ imprisonment. As a consequence any farmer 
who hires them is really guilty of harboring a fugitive, 
even though, due to an omission in the 1917 immigra- 
tion law, the Supreme Court has held that the offense 
is not punishable. 

This widespread defiance of the law, which the 
average farmer encourages and public apathy con- 
dones, is all the more inexcusable in that American 
farmers who want the services of Mexican workers 
can obtain them in an entirely legitimate way. In 1949 
the United States and Mexico signed an agreement 
covering the importation of such workers. The trouble 
is that the agreement provides for a minimum wage 
of forty cents an hour in Texas and sixty cents in 
California, and lays down certain conditions protecting 
the workers, such as decent housing, which greedy 
farmers are unwilling to meet. Why pay sixty cents 
an hour, when a wetback can be had for as low as 
fifteen cents? 


Mr. Hill does not exaggerate when he writes that 
a visitor to the Southwest must make a “double mental 
adjustment” to comprehend the conditions he finds: 


First, he has to think back twenty years to prohibi- 
tion days, when wholesale violation of the laws 
of the United States was being ignored, tacitly 
sanctioned or overtly encouraged by a large cross- 
section of the ste ens 

Second, he has to project himself in imagination 
back a full century to the days of slavery, when 
the systematic exploitation of an underprivileged 
class of humanity as cheap labor was an accepted 
part of the American social and economic order. 


Space does not permit us to cite any of the individual 
cases of exploitation which Mr. Hill has carefully 
recorded. Some of them recall the early excesses of 
industrialism in England. 

At the present time there lies on President Truman’s 
desk the initial report of a special civilian committee 
which he appointed last year to study the problems 
of migrant workers (Am. 7/29, p. 434). If the citizens 
of this country can be made aware of the plight of 
the “wetbacks” and of other migrant workers, they 
will demand an end to what is clearly a national 
disgrace. Like Mr. Hill’s articles, the Presidential 
Committee’s report should contribute powerfully to 
this end. 


True kindness to the dying 


“But we don’t want to upset Aunt Agnes. We couldn't 
allow anything that would upset her.” 

Similar phrases of sentimental solicitude for the 
feelings of gravely ill relatives are encountered far 
too frequently. The sentimentalism sometimes takes 
the form of resistance to a suggestion that the Catholic 
patient receive the last sacraments. Sometimes it in- 
cludes an injunction to the physician: “You won't tell 
her, Doctor, will you? It will only worry her need- 
lessly.” 
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A retired senior consultant in the division of medi- 
cine of the Mayo Clinic, Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, is set 
against such sentimentalism. Addressing the Ameri- 
can Academy of General Practice at San Francisco on 
March 20, Dr. Alvarez came out flatly against “the 
medical lie” and advised doctors to be frank with 
dying patients. The news will not “upset” the patient. 
In his extensive experience, Dr. Alvarez had noted 
that the dying patient was “glad at least to have a 
friend with whom there was no need for keeping up 
the farce of constant make-believe.” 

There is, moreover, an obligation in charity to tell 
the dying patient the true state of his health—an ob- 
ligation which may easily be a grave one. It is an ob- 
ligation binding not only doctors but nurses, relatives 
and friends to warn a dying Catholic of the need of 
the sacrament of extreme unction and to send word in 
good time to the pastor. For while extreme unction is 
not, in itself, necessary for salvation, it is of immense 
importance for the soul in the crisis of serious illness. 

In such a crisis, on whose outcome so much is at 
stake, God does not want a wasted body and weak- 
ened wits left to their natural resources. Heaviness of 
spirit, an inability to concentrate, a feeling of alone- 
ness, of anxiety, perhaps, about past sins, are often 
more burdensome than weariness of body. God coun- 
ters such encumbrances in the hour of mortal crisis by 
giving spiritual strength and confidence to the sick 
through the sacrament of extreme unction. Actual 
graces connected with the sacrament continuously 
cauterize the festering sores of doubt and stiffen a 
faltering faith in God’s nearness. 

The sacrament of extreme unction is more than a 
special support for the final battle. It brings health 
to the soul by effecting the remission of all past un- 
forgiven venial sins. The penalty for past forgiven sins 
is likewise expunged by the fruitful reception of the 
sacrament. Finally, as a secondary and conditioned 
effect, extreme unction sometimes restores bodily 
health to the sick person if—in the language of the 
Council of Trent—“it conduces to the soul’s welfare.” 
Doctors have noted, sometimes with surprise, a re- 
newed bodily vigor in a patient after the administra- 
tion of the last sacraments. This is a grace, a gift of 
God, to enable the soul better to cooperate with the 
graces of the sacrament. 

God’s essential purpose in establishing the sacra- 
ment of the final anointing is to purge the soul so 
thoroughly of all traces of sin and its effect that the 
dying person will by-pass purgatory. Immediate ad- 
mittance into heaven can and should be the direct 
result of the sacrament. That supposes that we exploit 
all the graces spontaneously springing from it. And 
that, in turn, supposes that we have the use of our 
faculties, that we recognize God’s hand reached out 
to lead us past the sufferings of purgatory and that 
we respond with confidence, sincere sorrow for sin, 
and love. Waking up in the presence of the Sacred 
Heart is a prize well worth the “worry” that mention 
of the last sacraments might cause a dying person. 
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Get-rich-quick-itis 
When John J. Carroll, the “Betting Commissioner” 
from St. Louis, was testifying before the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee in Washington, D. C. on 
March 22, he didn’t do much to make it clear just why 
people gamble. He referred repeatedly to a “biological 
urge” that impells people to seek from gambling “a 
lift they can get no other way.” 

What Mr. Carroll should have said, of course, was 
that gambling springs from a psychological urge, the 
thrill that comes from picking a winner, the anticipa- 
tion of considerable financial gain from a modest out- 
lay. It is the mind and will that provide the incentive, 
and not some combination of genes and chromosomes. 

If that be true, then the very TV and radio industry 
which performed such a splendid public service in 
broadcasting the crime investigations finds itself in 
the position of being something of an accessory to the 
growth of gambling. And how does that come about? 

Well, all over the United States any day of the week 
hundreds of thousands of viewers and listeners follow 
the “giveaway” programs. There they sit, their hearts 
pumping a little faster, the gleam of aquisitiveness per- 
haps kindling in their eyes, the hope rising again and 
again that this time they will hit the jack-pot, answer 
the $64 question, stop the music and get relatively 
rich with no risk involved in the process. 

True, this may not be gambling in a technical sense. 
There is little likelihood, for example, that families 
will be impoverished. At least they won’t in a finan- 
cial sense, but what about the impoverishment of a 
sense of values? What about the stimulation of ma- 
terialistic attitudes? What about holding out to thou- 
sands upon thousands the hope of getting rich quick? 
What about the implied suggestion that there are 
easier ways of making a living than by actual work? 

If such a mentality is nourished by the “giveaway” 
programs (and are there any grounds for denying 
itP), then those programs are training and encourag- 
ing potential gamblers in a stricter sense. The psy- 
chological urge is being fed. 

What might be done? This is a situction for the 
industry to face and solve within itself. It would be 
a shame if the Federal Communications Commission, 
or some other Government agency, should ever feel 
it necessary to step in and curtail such programs. 
Perhaps the industry could cut down on the frequency 
of these programs and in the amounts to be won. Some 
modest curtailment would at least be a step in the 
right direction. It might, incidentally, make more time 
available for good musical programs, which have 
been short-changed far too long. 

No, the popularity of the “giveaway” programs is 
not a healthy sign, as viewers of U. S. society have 
been saying for a long time. Right now the crime in- 
vestigations lend a note of added urgency to the need 
for finding some answer to the gambling craze. Part 
of the answer obviously lies with an industry that has 
been openly encouraging the get-rich-quick mentality. 
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The consequences of 
Korea 
Col. Conrad H. Lanza 








T uree-QuaRTERS OF A YEAR HAVE PASSED 
since the war in Korea started. Except for the two 
World Wars, it is the most bloody foreign war the 
United States has fought. Our losses in Korea for the 
first nine months exceed those of both World Wars 
for the same period and the war is not yet over. It 
may develop into World War III. 

How did we become involved into what many be- 
lieve is a mess? The answer to the question is sim- 
ple. We just walked into it, without looking where 
we were going. 

The Communist attack on South Korea on June 
25, 1950 took our Government by surprise and found 
it unprepared. Whether this was due to failure of our 
Intelligence Services to give full warning, or whether 
it was because no one in authority paid attention to 
what warnings were given, is not known. Once the 
attack had occurred, however, Washington did not 
wait. With great celerity, and without considering the 
consequences, it immediately decided to intervene. 

Its first idea on the Korean conflict was erroneous. 
The North and South Koreans were thought to be 
nearly evenly matched, except that North Korea had 
a small air force while South Korea had none. Or- 
ders were despatched to our forces in Japan to lend 
South Korea a dozen planes. They were delivered 
within twenty-four hours. 


The day the war began, the United States asked 
the United Nations to proclaim the North Korean 
Communists aggressors, and to call upon all its mem- 
bers to aid the South Koreans. The United States 
agreed to underwrite this job. The UN did what 
was asked. Some days later it became known that 
much more than a few planes would be needed to 
oust the Communists. By that time the United States 
was committed. It is still committed. 


The war is now a major one. It has caused reac- 
tions throughout the world involving important mili- 
tary and political changes, which are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 


AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE SERVICES AND PLANNING 


Our Intelligence Services have been overhauled, 
with a view to giving ample notice of impending ag- 
gression anywhere. More attention is now being paid 
to what they report. The Defense Department is to 
have corresponding plans constantly on hand so as 
to be able to advise the Government instantly if it 
seems necessary to consider another intervention. 
How effective these changes have been is not known. 








Colonel Lanza (of the U.S. Field Artillery) wrote a 
weekly column in America, “The Nation at War,” 
from August 15, 1942, to August 18, 1945. He has 
also contributed articles on military aspects of U.S. 
foreign policy. He saw many years of service in Eu- 
rope and the Far East, was an instructor in strategy 
at the Army Staff College, and writes for the Artillery 
Journal. 


They were not very effective at the end of last No- 
vember when China intervened in the war. 


AMERICAN COMBAT FORCES 


The only American troops near Korea when war 
broke were four divisions in Japan. They had not 
been trained for combat; only for garrison duty. They 
lacked about 25 per cent of the men they should 
have had, and were short of battle equipment. They 
went as they were. The first Americans to land in 
Korea were at a great disadvantage. 

This error is supposed to have been corrected. All 
divisions outside the United States, including those 
in Germany, are now given training for combat, 
which is the real business of a soldier, and are being 
provided with the proper weapons and supplies. 


Cotp War AND LEND-LEASE 


A cold war is an intermediate stage between peace 
and full war (now called all-out war). The name is 
new, but we have had cold wars before—with France 
in 1799, with Spain (Florida) in 1820, with Mexico 
in 1916. In a cold war, major forces are not used; 
neither side admits there is a war, and thereby feels 
free either to withdraw or go ahead into a full war. 
The cold wars mentioned did not lead to major wars; 
cold wars against the British prior to 1812, and 
against the Germans prior to 1917 and 1941 did lead 
to first-class wars. This result cannot be avoided un- 
less both sides are willing to call off the cold war. 
This happened, for example, in 1949 in Greece, 
where Russia withdrew its support of the Commu- 
nists, and the United States and Greece were willing 
to let it go at that. 

Lend-Lease is a new name (invented by the 
United States) for aiding one side in a war with sup- 
plies rather than with military forces. We adopted 
this form of aid on March 11, 1941, with the express 
declaration that our supplying the Allies in Europe 
for the purpose of defeating Germany was not an act 
of war by the United States. Russia has copied us, 
and has furnished Lend-Lease matériel to equip 
China’s armies to fight Americans in Korea. In view 
of our 1941 declaration we are not in a good position 
to object to Russia’s action. 


REARMING 


An early effect of the Korean war has been to con- 
vince many nations that communism is advancing 
by force, and cannot be stopped except by force. Com- 
munism is an ideal. Ideals cannot be stopped by 
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force. Mohammedanism continued to exist and spread, 
notwithstanding long wars against it. But the spread- 
ing of Mohammedanism by arms was stopped in 
Western Europe at the battle of Tours in 732; in the 
Mediterranean, at Lepanto in 1571; in Eastern Eu- 
rope, at Vienna in 1683. Communism cannot be 
stopped by war, but spreading it by aggression can 
be stopped by war or the threat of war. 

Realizing the danger which the Communist inva- 
sion of Korea exemplified, the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance came to life. Its twelve member nations, in- 
cluding the United States, are rearming with great 
rapidity. A strong army is being built 
up in Western Europe. The United 
States is this year increasing its mili- 
tary forces—ground, air and naval—to 
a total of 3.5 million. It is spending 
$41 billion during the same year for 
our Own war preparations and to has- 
ten the rearming of the other eleven 
Allies. It has aided the French to stop 
a Communist invasion of Indo-China, 
and has strengthened Greece and 
Turkey to meet any Russian advance 
against them. 

If the United States was surprised 
by the Russian-prepared Communist 
invasion of Korea, Russia was more 
surprised by the prompt American intervention and 
the late failure of China’s intervention. Russia is 
now alarmed at the unexpected strength of the 
United States and by the present efforts of the other 
North Atlantic Allies to increase their own military 
forces in cooperation with the United States. She is 
stili further alarmed by current negotiations looking 
to the ultimate rearming of Germany and Japan and 
their association with the Allies. 

Russia now proposes that Germany and Japan never 
be allowed to rearm, and that the North Atlantic Al- 
lies proceed at once to reduce their military forces. 
All this is an outcome of the war in Korea. 


AMERICAN Bases IN THe Far East 


American intervention in Korea within any reason- 
able time would have been impossible if we had not 
had the use of great Japanese air and naval bases, in- 
cluding those on Okinawa. To assure this advantage 
for the future, our Government is negotiating a peace 
treaty with Japan which would provide for the re- 
tention of American bases in Japan, with Japan pos- 
sibly becoming an ally in resisting Communist ag- 
gression. The treaty may be completed this year. 

Russia has objected to a treaty between Japan 
and the United States unless it is submitted to and 
agreed to by her. She mentions our promise during 
World War II to keep Japan forever disarmed, and to 
conclude no peace except in unison with the forty- 
odd allies of those days. 

The American reply is that a peace treaty on terms 
which Russia would accept has been sought for five 
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years, without success. It can no longer be admitted 
that no peace with Japan can ever be had unless 
every one of the forty-odd allies agree. The Russian 
press has treated this reply as obviously laying the 
ground for waging war against Russia and/or 
China. This is another delicate situation brought 
about by the war in Korea. 


Cutna’s INTERVENTION IN KOREA 


It is now known that China’s intervention was de- 
termined upon early in July, 1950, or as soon as it 
was known that the United States would support 
South Korea. It may have been insti- 
gated by Russia; certainly she ap- 
proved of this action, and aided it by 
furnishing arms and munitions. 

On November 24, 1950, the Chinese 
attacked a part of our 8th Army and 
scored a local victory. It was not in 
itself an important victory, but it 
started a chain of military and politi- 
cal events. 

Soon after, it was represented that 
Chinese troops were present in “over- 
whelming” strength compared to the 
UN forces. These troops were said to 
be the Chinese 4th Army Group, with 
at least 400,000 men. Part of this Army 
Group was reported moving from the Canton area in 
July, 1950, with completion of the movement in Octo- 
ber. It seems to have taken a month more to move 
from Manchuria into North Korea. This Army Group, 
at least on paper, did have 400,000 men, and possibly 
more. How many were equipped and ready for com- 
bat is unknown. They had little artillery or armor. Not 
all of the 4th Army Group went to Korea. Its com- 
mander, General Lin Piao, was never reported there, 
but was repeatedly seen in the Canton area, where 
part of his forces surely remained. Ordinarily where a 
military force is divided its commander goes with the 
larger fraction. 

How many Chinese and North Koreans were in Ko- 
rea? No information on this has come from Chinese 
sources. Our official reports have continued to repre- 
sent the Communists as still in greatly superior 
strength, and usually as about to launch an “all-out” 
attack, which has never come. Their forces were 
stated to be at full strength—improbable for China. 


How many men did the United Nations have in 
Korea when, after the battle of November 24, a re- 
treat was ordered? This has not been revealed. How- 
ever, in February of this year, when the number of 
divisions was the same as in November, 1950, our 
Congress was informed that over 250,000 American 
ground troops were in Korea, with 220,000 South 
Koreans and 26,000 other UN troops—a total of al- 
most 500,000 men. They were well supplied with ar- 
tillery and armor, and had the support of a powerful 
air force, whose numbers have been secret and are 
not included in the foregoing figures. Neither is the 
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American naval force of 90,000 men included. The 
claim of “overwhelming” enemy strength was un- 
convincing. Moreover, the enemy had neither air 
nor naval forces worth mentioning. 


EuROPE vs. KOREA 

From the beginning of the Korean war Great 
Britain and France believed it impossible for the 
United States to fight a major war in the Far East 
and at the same time muster enough force to stop 
Russia in Europe. Fearing that Korea would result in 
insufficient American help in Europe against Rus- 
sian aggression, which many believed would come 
during 1951, they were most anxious to stop the war 
in Korea and transfer the American troops to Europe. 

With this fear in mind, Prime Minister Attlee of 
Great Britain flew to Washington during the first 
week of last December to remonstrate against going 
ahead with the war in Korea, and much more against 
undertaking a new war against China. His conversa- 
tions with President Truman have not been pub- 
lished, but the results are known. The United States 
did not withdraw, but its 8th Army slowly fell back 
100 miles. This gave the UN time to try to induce 
China to quit. In this the UN failed completely. 

By mid-January, Intelligence reports indicated no 
signs of an impending Russian attack in Europe. A 
change of policy was ordered. Our troops were to 
advance in Korea, but at a very slow pace, so as not 
to alarm our European Allies by becoming engaged 
in great battles. Since January 25, this advance has 
been going on at about one mile a day—extremely 
cautious progress for an army of half a million. Little 
or no resistance has been met with. The European 
Allies have acquiesced in our continuing onward to 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 

General MacArthur has recommended that the ad- 
vance continue up to the Yalu River, as this would be 
an easier line to defend than the Parallel. No decision 
on this has yet been arrived at by the UN govern- 
ments participating in the war. 

Meanwhile the British and French are yet of the 
opinion that if China is not antagonized it may with- 
draw from its union with Russia and join the Western 
Powers. So far as this writer can determine, the evi- 
dence points rather to a closer union between China 
and Russia. The Chinese leader, Mao Tze-tung, is an 
old personal friend and admirer of Marshal Stalin, 
and is being mentioned as his possible successor for 
a joint Sino-Russian Soviet. 


Resutts Or THE Wak IN KorEA 


Russia is hesitating and worried. She was caught 
unprepared by the aggressiveness of the Americans 
in Korea, by the life that was breathed into the North 
Atlantic Alliance. She is more worried over the pos- 
sible rearming of Germany and Japan, both of which 
nations have previously defeated Russia singlehanded. 
To have both of them join the North Atlantic Al- 
liance when rearmed might place Russia in a very 
inferior situation. 





Russia’s diplomacy is centering on preventing the 
rearming of West Germany and Japan, and on reduc- 
ing the military forces of the North Atlantic Alliance. 
She wants at least to freeze the present situation, 
which would leave Russia with the greatest ground 
force in the world, and in a position to seize a dis- 
armed Germany and Japan as she seized the East 
European satellite countries. The West is rearming 
with great rapidity and determination and, if not m- 
terfered with, will outclass Russia in a year or two. 

That is exactly what the nations of the West are 
trying to do. They believe that Russia is not quite 
ready to start a Third World War, and that they will 
be able to complete their preparations in time. 

Will Russia wait until the Western Powers com- 
plete rearming? Or will she attempt to seize Western 
Europe before its defense is organized? No one in 
this country knows the answer to these questions. It 
is possible that the Politburo in Moscow has not yet 
made up its mind as to what to do. In the meantime 
both sides to this stupendous cold war are increasing 
their armaments and preparing for war. 

The world situation has been completely changed 
by the war in Korea. It has enormously enhanced 
American prestige, established our world leadership, 
and brought confidence to our Allies that, just as we 
supported Korea, we will in the time of need, sup- 
port them. 


From the Great Lakes 
to the sea 





Benjamin L. Masse 





One OF THE GREAT RIVERS OF THE WORLD, 
the St. Lawrence flows 750 lordly miles from Kingston, 
Ontario, to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the open 
sea. Ocean-going ships steam inland to discharge their 
cargoes and passengers at the busy river ports of 
Quebec and Montreal. 

They steam even farther. The writer has seen a 
Russian ship unloading pulpwood at Green Bay, Wis- 
consin—which is another thousand miles inland. 

Thus the St. Lawrence is a connecting link between 
the Atlantic Ocean and one of the largest bodies of 
inland water in the world, the Great Lakes. To reach 
Green Bay—a lively Wisconsin city noted as much for 
its cheese and paper-making industries as for its fa- 
mous professional football team, the “Packers”—that 
Russian ship steamed up the St. Lawrence into Lake 
Ontario, slipped into Lake Erie through the Welland 
Canal, passed along the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair 
and the St. Clair River into Lake Huron, and then 
chugged across the northern end of Lake Michigan 
into the broad mouth of the lovely ninety-mile long 
bay which early French explorers called “la baye 
verte”—Green Bay. 
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The trouble is that only small boats, drawing no 
more than fourteen feet of water, can make that run. 
There is a bottleneck along the route, a short section 
of no more than 120 miles lying (roughly) between 
Ogdensburg, New York and Montreal. Here the St. 
Lawrence drops 245 feet, roaring and bubbling in a 
series of rapids which make it impassable to ships. 
Some fifty years ago the Canadian Government built 
a small canal round the rapids, but this canal, no more 
than fourteen feet in depth, can be navigated only by 
the smallest ocean-going vessels. 


For years men have dreamed of deepening this 
canal to twenty-seven feet and of building a series 
of locks that would permit all but the largest freighters 
to steam into the heart of a continent, to dock at Buf- 
falo and Duluth, at Chicago and Milwaukee, at Cleve- 
land and Detroit. Even before the Canadians built 
the canal, the United States joined its neighbor in 
setting up the Deep Waterway Commission to canvass 
the possibility of a Lakes-to-ocean seaway. That was in 
1895, during the second administration of Grover 
Cleveland. The Commission eventually issued a favor- 
able report—the first in a series of favorable reports. 

Fourteen years later, in 1909, a treaty between Can- 
ada and the United States established the International 
Joint Commission. After years of intensive work, dur- 
ing which it collected sixty volumes of testimony, it 
corroborated the verdict of the Deep Waterway Com- 
mission. Accordingly, in 1924, President Coolidge ap- 
pointed his Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
to look into the project. Mr. Hoover did so, with the 
result that he and the committtee he headed ratified 
the verdict of the Joint Commission. Finally, in 1932, 
after Mr. Hoover had become President, he negotiated 
a treaty with Canada whereby both countries agreed 
to go ahead with the seaway. 

They reckoned without the U. S. Senate. When the 
issue came to a test in 1934, only forty-six Senators 
voted in favor of the treaty, close to a majority but far 
short of the two-thirds majority required to ratify. 

There the project rested until 1941, when President 
Roosevelt made an executive agreement with Canada 
to start digging the canal. As Professor Edward S. 
Corwin has explained in his authoritative work, The 
President: Office and Powers (8rd edition, revised, 
1948, pp. 257ff), there are really three types of execu- 
tive agreements, depending on whether they grow 
out of powers the Constitution gives the President, 
or powers Congress delegates to the President, or 
treaty-making powers which the President and Con- 
gress agree to exercise through the ordinary legislative 
process instead of through the treaty-making process. 
In 1941 President Roosevelt resorted to the last-named 
type, which requires majority-approval by both houses 
of Congress rather than two-thirds approval of the 
Senate alone. Mr. Roosevelt’s purpose, of course, was 
to hurdle the impossibility of getting a two-thirds ma- 
jority in favor of the waterway in the Senate. He felt 
confident of getting a simple majority in favor. 

Where his plan misfired was in failing to allow for 
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the strength of the opposition in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, then firmly controlled by a coalition of 
Republicans and Southern Democrats. The House 
voted the seaway down. 

In the postwar years, President Truman has re- 
peatedly urged that the 1941 agreement be approved. 
Resolutions to that effect have been regularly intro- 
duced in both houses of Congress and just as regularly 
have been buried in committees. During the 81st Con- 
gress the House Committee on Public Works held 
hearings on a bill, but the chances of passage were 
so poor that opposing witnesses never bothered to 
appear. 

In the course of this fifty-year history, the seaway 
has, quite naturally, become mixed up with a hydro- 
electric power project. The 1932 treaty and the 1941 
agreement with Canada call for building a power 
plant at the International Rapids which will produce 
annually 12 billion kilowatt hours of some of the 
cheapest current on the continent. At one time a group 
of U. S. industrialists—the du Ponts, General Electric 
and the Aluminum Company of America—tried to ob- 
tain rights to harness St. Lawrence power. They were 
prepared to spend more than a billion dollars on the 
project, offering free to the United States and Canada 
such parts of the development as would be useful to 
navigation. They got the cold shoulder. 

Since the early ’thirties, New York State has striven 
in various ways to lay hands on the potential horse- 
power now running to waste between Odgensburg 
and Montreal. In 1933 its Power Authority made a deal 
with Washington whereby the Federal Government 
would build the facilities and then sell them to the 
State. That deal still stands and is regularly incorporat- 
ed in seaway bills. Having become impatient with the 
lack of progress in Washington, New York has been 
seeking since 1948 to join Ontario in developing the 
hydroelectric potential adjacent to Niagara Falls, but 
the Federal Government, to Governor Dewey’s elo- 
quent disgust, refuses to give the green light. The 
Administration knows that the seaway has a better 
chance with Congress if tied up with the power project 
than it has alone. That brings the story up to the 
present time. 

For the past six weeks the House Public Works 
Committee has been holding hearings on a joint 
Senate-House resolution approving the 1941 agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada. Unlike 
the performance of last year, these hearings have a 
good chance of being productive. Something new has 
been added to the fifty-year old controversy, something 
that gives friends of the seaway the first real hope they 
have had in a long time. 

The something new is iron ore. 

Iron ore in plentiful supply, and accessible, is essen- 
tial to steelmaking, and steel is essential to national 
defense. The rich deposits of the old Mesabi range 
in Minnesota are just about played out, and though 
billions of tons of taconite remain there, the process 
of treating this low-grade ore (the process is known as 
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beneficiation) is expensive and has not yet been per- 
fected (Am. 9/6/47, p. 619). Meanwhile U. S. Steel 
and Bethlehem have discovered a new source of sup- 
ply in Venezuela (Am. 3/4/50, p. 626) and other steel 
companies have started to develop the rich resources 
along the Quebec-Labrador border. To tap this field— 
400 million tons, ten per cent richer than the ore now 
being mined on the Mesabi range—a U. S. Canadian 
company is building a railroad 400 miles to the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. 

That is where the seaway comes in. If a twenty- 
seven-foot channel existed, this ore could go cheaply 
to Midwest steel plants, with practically no danger 
from enemy submarines. Without 
such a channel, only a_ small 




















amount can be moved by ship to 


rence Project Conference. The Conference lists about 
250 member organizations, but the Association of 
American Railroads, according to Freeman Lincoln 
in the December, 1950 Fortune, contributes more than 
half the funds and supplies most of the strength. 

The Conference claims 1) that the seaway would 
be tremendously expensive and a constant drain on 
the taxpayers; 2) that it would interfere with the de- 
fense effort by using scarce materials and manpower; 
3) that most U. S. flagships couldn’t use it because 
they draw more than twenty-seven feet of water; 4) 
that it would be vulnerable to air attack; 5) that it 
would be frozen five months of the year; 6) that it 
would seriously hurt the railroads, 
the coal industry, the Atlantic and 
Gulf ports 7) that, like the Ten- 
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from where it must be expensively 





transshipped by rail to Pittsburgh, 
Gary and the Ohio Valley. If it 
goes via East Coast ports—and 
that is how most of it would go— 
the shipping would be just as vul- 
nerable to submarine attack as 
shipping from the Venezuela 
fields. 

So the St. Lawrence seaway is 
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Though that last argument is 
patently an appeal to conservative 
prejudices—the seaway is just the 
type of project a government can 
rightly undertake—the others are 
substantial enough and need to be 
answered. 

Consider the argument on costs. 
The latest cost estimate, dating 
from 1948, called for an expendi- 
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now all wrapped up in the Ameri- 
can flag. As never before, it has 
become related to national defense. Testifying before 
the Public Works Committee on February 21, General 
Marshall said: 

The seaway, when completed, will increase the 

flow of hidh-qvado iron ore for the production of 

steel for munitions and other purposes from the 

Labrador-Quebec area, which is now being de- 

veloped. Unless the seaway is built, obtaining ore 

from this new source will present serious prob- 

lems of transportation, including the hazards of 

wartime sea transportation. 
This strong support from the Department of Defense 
is giving the historic opponents of the seaway-power 
project some real concern. They are dressing up all 
the old arguments and adding some brand new ones. 
Before considering them, though, let’s have a quick 
look at the make-up of the opposition which, up till 
now, has won every fight hands down. 

Four groups form its backbone: the railroads and 
the railroad unions, the Eastern and Southern ports, 
the private utilities, and the coal mining industry, 
together with many of John L. Lewis’ local unions. 
The reader does not have to be told in any detail why 
each one of these groups opposes the St. Lawrence 
undertaking. In one way or another, they figure that it 
will hurt their pocketbooks. (No doubt, they have 
other and loftier motives, too, since nothing is easier 
than to rationalize self-interest. ) 

The opposition is mobilized in one of the most 
potent lobbies in the country—the National St. Law- 





ture of $805 million, exclusive of 
$165 million already spent. With 
the rise in wages and prices since then, the bill now 
would very likely exceed a billion dollars. Opponents 
insist that before the project could be finished, say 
about 1957, the final cost would be much larger than 
that. 

Friends of the seaway, while somewhat vague on 
exact figures, point out that New York State would 
pay the U. S. share of the cost of building the power 
station. They insist also that under pending legislation 
a provision for tolls would make the seaway self- 
liquidating. That argument would be a “clincher” if 
there were any certainty that the seaway would be 
heavily used. Some doubt has been created on this 
score by opposition charges that the proposed twenty- 
seven foot channel could not accommodate most Amer- 
ican ocean-going vessels. Even if it could, traffic would 
be blocked by ice for five months of the year. 

It seems true that much U. S. shipping would have 
difficulty with the twenty-seven foot channel, and 
for this reason there is some support for a thirty, or 
even a thirty-five, foot channel. A thirty-five foot 
channel would allow all but capital ships to reach the 
Great Lakes, but would enormously increase the cost 
of the seaway. Though the seaway would be used 
only about seven or eight months of the year, the 
Department of Commerce has nevertheless estimated 
that it would carry annually a minimum of 6 million 
tons of petroleum, 4 to 6 million tons of coal, 30 to 37 
million tons of iron ore, and 6 to 11 million tons of 
grain. All told, the Department figures that annual 
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volume would run to 84 million tons. The tolls on that 
kind of shipping might well make the seaway self- 
supporting. 

The Association of American Railroads regards the 
Commerce estimates as “fantastically” high. Perhaps 
they are, but the AAR, and the East Coast ports, can- 
not have it both ways. If the tonnage will be small, 
then the argument that the seaway will seriously hurt 
the ports and the railroads falls of its own weight. 
If the tonnage will be large, AAR and the East Coast 
interests cannot argue that their competition is being 
subsidized. In that event, the seaway will pay its own 
way. 

So far as the transportation of iron ore is concerned, 
the fact that the seaway would be icebound for from 
four to five months isn’t too important. The present 
route from Mesabi is icebound the same length of 
time, yet the steel companies have managed to scrape 
by, building huge stockpiles during the summer 
months. 

With respect to shortages of materials and man- 
power, it is unlikely that the project would be started 
if the defense-mobilization program should suddenly 
be transformed into an all-out war program. Under 
the supposition that the present degree of mobilization 
will be sufficient for the immediate future, Charles E. 
Wilson, Director of Defense Mobilization, testified 
before the House Committee that the seaway-power 
project was well within our present capabilities. He 
explained that it would take only minute fractions of 
scarce materials: less than three one-hundreths of one 
per cent of current production of steel; about one- 
twentieth of one per cent of our domestic supply of 
copper; about three-tenths of one per cent of our an- 
nual supply of cement. Said Mr. Wilson: 

It is with these insignificant fractions of our avail- 

able supply of materials and manpower that we 

can purchase, if we act wisely and promptly, the 
vital and strategic advantages that construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project can 
confer. 
Since the connection with national defense is being 
stressed, the opposition makes much of the point that 
a single, well-placed atomic bomb would make the 
canal impassable. The answer to that is obvious: a 
similarly lucky hit would knock out the MacArthur 
Lock at Sault Ste. Marie and block ore shipments 
from Mesabi. It’s safer to have two routes than one. 
And the East Coast ports—which provide an alterna- 
tive route for Labrador ore—are vulnerable, as the St. 
Lawrence is not, to guided missiles fired from sub- 
marines. 

That just about winds up the debate. One last point: 
if the reader will look at a map, he will see, claim the 
friends of the project, that geography itself indicates 
development of a connecting link between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic, just as geography indicated a 
Suez and a Panama Canal. Sooner or later, the St. 
Lawrence seaway is bound to come. Why not build 
it now when the needs of defense, both for ourselves 
and Canada, are so obvious and imperative? 
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“Speranza” —the name is the 
pseudonym of a Midwest 
housewife—tells us that this 
article is “more or less a 
compliation of things I have 
heard and experienced.” 
She offers it as an “insider's 
view” of mixed marriages. 

















“WHY DIDN’T SOMEONE TELL ME it would be 
like this?” That’s the password into our sorority. We 
are a group of Catholic women, young and old, 
drawn together by only one thing, a secret sorrow. 
We don’t hold meetings or have a clubhouse. Our 
only meetings are by chance, in powder rooms and 
quiet corners. Then our gay and worldly masks slip 
for an instant and our badge is revealed. Perhaps 
you've seen it—that bewildered and harassed look 
we try to hide from the uninitiated. We are so suc- 
cessful that our ranks are swelled daily by young 
girls, anxious to embrace our seemingly happy life. 

We are the girls who married non-Catholics. Of 
course we knew Mother Church frowned upon such 
things. But she didn’t expressly forbid it, did she? 
We were young, in love and sure that life held noth- 
ing but bliss for us. Our parents may have tried to 
warn us, but we wouldn't listen. What if Frank was 
not a Catholic? He would not be long outside the fold 
once we were married. Give us six months at the out- 
side and we'd have him converted! _ 

If we had any serious thoughts about our mixed 
marriage, they were probably those. We pointed out 
to all who attempted to warn us that there were 
many obviously happy mixed marriages. Besides, not 
one of these couples had advised us against follow- 
ing their example, had they? 

With such superficial reasoning to set our misgiv- 
ings at rest, we were married. Then, before we real- 
ized it, we, too, were finding ourselves saying: “Why 
didn’t someone tell me?” What didn’t they tell us? 
Principally that a mixed marriage, even the happiest 
one, is a most nerve-racking experience. 

From the very beginning, you are constantly on the 
defensive about your faith. Sometimes it may not be 
necessary, but you find yourself constantly braced 
for an attack. Every magazine or newspaper article 
you both read, if it mentions any church, is a chal- 
lenge. Maybe he won't question it, but, as you read 
it, you find yourself madly wondering how on earth 
you will ‘answer him this time. 

If he does go to church with you, you sit in fear 
and trembling lest the priest will say something that 
will irritate him. You pray fervently that the sermon 
will touch just the right chord for him. If he fidgets 








or twiddles his thumbs, you frantically try to mental- 
telepathy the priest onto a more interesting subject. 
Your whole Mass is bound up with worry about its 
effects on your husband. 

What he cannot understand is why you are often 
so cross and disagreeable after Mass. You don’t want 
to be, heaven knows. But each time he goes to 
church with you, your hopes are once again so high 
and you pray so hard! Then he leaves church and 
Mass, not the least affected by it and your hopes 
again collapse. Sunday is apt to be a bad day. 

You gave yourself six months to convert him. It 
looked easy, too, at first. Then you could still talk 
frankly about the whole thing. Somehow, one day, 
you realized he didn’t want the subject discussed 
any more. That is when you went underground. Now 
you leave Catholic books around and religious peri- 
odicals open on top of his favorite magazines. You 
hold your breath as he reaches for them, glances mo- 
mentarily and then tosses them aside. You look 
for conversational openings, even at the breakfast 
table. 

You try desperately to select friends with Catholic 
husbands. What if they don’t play good bridge? You 
decide you like canasta. You spend endless evenings 
with people you don’t particularly enjoy, just hoping 
they may awaken in Frank some interest in the 
Church. Oh, the endless frustrations that result from 
these plans. You try so hard and he seems as far out- 
side the Church as ever. You begin to feel that you 
are trying to trap your own husband. Usually, at this 
point, he begins to think so too, which doesn’t make 
for domestic harmony on any level. 

You pray and pray and pray. In between prayers, 
you sigh: “Why didn’t someone tell me?” Why didn’t 
they tell me that the more you love your husband, 
the harder it is. He has been exposed to the teach- 
ings of Catholicism in his pre-marital instructions. 
You, by your prayers, example and suggestions have 
given him further insight into the subject, yet he re- 


jects the whole idea. So, every time he is late for 
dinner, away on a trip, driving in a storm, you worry 
endlessly and pray unceasingly that he may get back 
safely. “Dear God, please give him one more chance.” 

You try to reassure yourself by recalling the 
Church’s teaching that faith is a gift, that no sincere 
believer is lost who follows his conscience faithfully. 
But hasn’t Frank seen enough of Catholicism to be 
convinced by its claims to be the one true Church? 
Isn’t it only stubbornness that keeps him from accept- 
ing the evidence? And so you fret, despite moments 
of confidence when you admit that he can safely be 
left with his conscience and his God. You even have 
nightmares in which he dies outside the Church and 
the flame of your life-long hope for his conversion is 
blown out forever. 

Then the children arrive on the scene. How do 
you fairly explain why Daddy doesn’t go to church? 
Or goes to another church? The older they get, the 
more difficult their questions become. You are con- 
stantly in a dilemma. You cannot repudiate your 
husband to his own children. Yet you shrink from de- 
fending his right to believe according to his lights for 
fear of encouraging indifferentism in your own chil- 
dren. You try desperately to hold your family to- 
gether but it is a losing fight, for one member of 
the family was an outsider from the start. 

All this time your heart aches to be able to share 
some of life’s greatest moments with your husband. 
Junior’s First Communion loses much of its joy for 
you because you rejoice alone. You come home with 
a quiet glow of joy from a Day of Recollection, 
but are soon saddened because it cannot be shared. 
Even your holy-days become mere holidays, losing 
most of their religious meaning. 

We're not asking for sympathy. We got ourselves 
into this mess and, God willing, we shall do our 
best to work out our own problems. But don’t be de- 
ceived by our happy exteriors. Maybe no one ever 
told us, but we are telling you. SPERANZA 
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The American novel 
through fifty years 


II. Theodore Dreiser 





Edward J. Drummond 





Both the man Theodore Dreiser and his work seem 
to offer quite proper material for simple, straight- 
forward analysis, yet there are some complexities to 
resolve and some paradoxes to explain. Although he 
was a professed agnostic, there was in most of his 
work an implied norm of values. He was a determinist, 
but he worked hard to find success and recognition 
and urged reform through socialism and communism. 
He was a materialist who not only was sincerely sym- 
pathetic (as many materialists have been and are), 
but who had a streak of soft idealistic monism in his 
make-up that was eventually to lead him to a posi- 
tion which Emerson could have understood. He 
struggled with censorship for over two decades, yet 
it was censorship which focussed light upon his work 
and, indirectly at least, assisted much in having his 
real importance assayed and recognized. 

A controversial figure then, his work now seems 
clearly, almost curiously, dated. He is rather gener- 
ally regarded as one of our foremost writers; but 
when he died in 1945 critics were reserved in their 
words of praise. 

He was the twelfth of thirteen children. His mother, 
a convert, and warm and sympathetic by nature, 
seems to have understood her children better than 
the father who appears to have been very faithful in 
the practice of his Catholicism but rigid and perhaps 
formalistic. At one time the father had been manager 
of a large woolen mill, but a series of financial re- 
verses had left him a defeated man. Poverty and do- 
mestic quarrels resulted, which left their mark upon 
young Dreiser and gave him a growing sense of in- 
security. From what he had experienced at home, 
poverty, religion and the forbidden appeared to fol- 
low one upon the other; success, pleasure, money 
belonged to an entirely different world. In the first 
years after leaving home he placed a quite uncritical 
evaluation upon them as objectives. His later public 
confessions in four autobiographical books relate how 
frankly and how timidly he sought them. 

Inclined in that direction by his imaginative na- 
ture, bent thereto by reaction which began even at 
home, he was strengthened in these tendencies by the 
world he came to know through his newspaper work. 
Encouraged to read by his fellow reporters, what 
he found in Huxley, Tyndale and Spencer enabled 
him to rationalize his impressions. Through these 
experiences, however, a serious inconsistency was to 
develop which Dreiser only gradually came to realize. 
If life was without meaning, if men were chemical 
compounds, some strong, some weak, some “trig,” 
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some unstable, why pretend to be free in seeking 
any goal? Yet he could not reconcile himself to pov- 
erty, to failure. Struggle might be futile, but he could 
not accept the prospect of going down. Dreiser had 
no answer when he wrote Sister Carrie (1900). 

Carrie Meeber left a rural community to find em- 
ployment in Chicago, but the drabness and drudgery 
of the life she saw in her sister’s home and at the 
factory in which she worked left her dissatisfied. As 
the mistress of Drouet and later of Hurstwood, she 
finds security and contentment, though only for a 
while. By the time Hurstwood’s disintegration is com- 
plete she has found a successful career on the stage. 
She rises to stardom but remains unsatisfied with 
life. On that note the book closes. 

As usual with Dreiser, the book is weighted with 
an abundance of detail; the urban scenes and back- 
grounds are carefully assembled and accurately han- 
dled. The plot is carefully worked out and the events 
are accounted for. But the causality is extrinsic. There 
is no dramatic development growing out of the clash 
of will upon will or mind upon mind. The characters 
in the story remain figures rather than living persons. 
Even Carrie Meeber is a nebulous personality; we 
are told about her, this quality and that; but we do 
not see her clearly. Veracity of background cannot 
by itself make characters in the foreground live if of 
themselves they do not have life. 

For all the difficulty he had in handling character, 
Dreiser had been workman enough in other ways to: 
make this an important novel and one of the best. 
But the book was not accepted by the public. This: 
failure brought discouragement and a breakdown in 
its wake. With the help of his brother, Paul, he re- 
covered and carried on editorial work from 1904 till 
1911; the last four years of this period he spent man- 
aging the three Butterick magazines. Encouraged by 
his editorial and financial success, he was ready once 
more to take up his work as a novelist. The next few 
years were to be his most productive. 

Jennie Gerhardt (1911), like his first novel (prob- 
ably its materials were gathered about the same time), 
was a story of persons whose lives were shaped com- 
pletely by the events around them. On the whole it 
is a weaker book than Sister Carrie and less convine- 
ing. Jennie and Lester are not equipped for hard 
and ceaseless battle in a very materialistic world; one 








is an idealist, the other lacked single-minded ruth- 
lessness. This book shows, however, that Dreiser was 
moving nearer to the strong-man theory of life which 
is found in the Cowperwood trilogy. 

As a boy Cowperwood had watched a lobster de- 
vour a squid at the fish-market. “That’s the way it 
has to be, I guess,” was his comment. “Things live 
on each other.” The quick and the strong win out; 
they win because nature had made them strong and 
because they put no restraints upon that strength. 
Cowperwood might not know the meaning and sig- 
nificance of life, but he was sure he understood how 
it was organized. Get what you could and hold it 
fast; “. . . he genially ignored or secretly pitied those 
who believed otherwise.” “I satisfy myself’ was his 
motto and only principle. He followed it successfully 
as a “merchant prince” and a “sexual freelance” in 
Philadelphia through the pages of The Financier 
{1912) and in Chicago through its sequel, The Titan 
(1914). 

As documented studies of the world of finance these 
are probably the best by an American man of letters. 
With patient labor the novelist set down all the facts 
of that complicated world and outlined how the labor 
of the ditch-digger, the ambitions of the society ma- 
tron, the machinery of ward politicians, the cool 
avarice of bankers affected their different lives. The 
result was not the portrait of a rugged individualist 
so much as it was a mural of a period. As such, short- 
comings of languages, plot construction, characteriza- 
tion, imperfectly organized detail did not prevent the 
success of the novels. 

The whole construction and weight of Cowper- 
wood’s story revealed the author’s awe and wonder of, 
his agreement with and belief in, this gospel of the 
strong. Yet with a difference. If one part of Dreiser 
was certain that only power and sex were realities 
and that the strong could win them in the struggle 
called life, another part of Dreiser apparently re- 
mained unsatisfied with such an answer and noted 
its doubts, through only at the end of each book. 
Not even the fated strong, who could handle life 
successfully for a while (because they understood the 
jaws of nature), were able to reach final success. 

At the close of The Titan Dreiser attempted an- 
other answer. Life was an equation; in the end a 
balance is struck and the mass subdues the individual 
or the individual the mass, but only for a time. “For, 
behold, the sea is ever dancing or raging.” 


The question had but returned. “To each accord- 
ing to his temperament,” was, he knew, no answer; 
so he wrote as the concluding paragraph of The 
Titan: “In a mulch of darkness are bedded the roots 
of endless sorrews—and of endless joys. Canst thou 
fix thine eye on the morning? Be glad. And if in the 
ultimate it blind thee, be glad also! Thou hast lived.” 
Such an answer gives life only the significance of ulti- 
mate unintelligibility and requires the acceptance of 
a stoic. Dreiser would once more approach this prob- 
lem in The Stoic (1947) when shortly before his 


death he wrote the last pages to the third volume of 
Cowperwood. 


Before he had taken up the study of Cowperwood 
and of life as a quest for power, Dreiser was well 
along with another book. Published a year after The 
Titan, the story of Eugene Witla, the artist, attempts 
to examine life as a quest for beauty. Not even friends 
like Mencken, who had been championing Dreiser 
since Jennie Gerhardt, found much to praise in The 
Genius (1915). It is easily Dreiser’s weakest novel 
and can muster strong claims to being nearly the 
worst novel written by any important American 
writer. 

It is not difficult to understand, in view of the 
weakness of the book, that Mencken was at first not 
very eager to take up any cudgels in behalf of the 
author when The Genius was cited by the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice. On Dreiser’s urg- 
ing, however, he did what he could to rally the clans 
and for a time the issue was hotly discussed. But the 
publisher wanted to risk no law-suits; so most of the 
copies of this book remained in store-rooms until it 
was re-issued in 1923. 


In An American Tragedy, to be acclaimed so widely 
when it appeared in 1925, Dreiser produced an im- 
pressive novel and his best work. In essence the plot 
was an old story. Clyde Griffiths, a weak, impression- 
able young man, leaves his home and evangelical- 
minded parents to find work eventually in the factory 
of a rich relative. He falls in love with Roberta, a 
factory employee, but soon shifts his attention to 
Sondra, whose family is wealthy and socially prom- 
inent. Roberta demands marriage because she is preg- 
nant. To solve his dilemma Clyde permits Roberta 
to drown. For this he is convicted of murder and dies 
in the electric chair. 

But Dreiser used such old material skillfully and 
to advantage. The earnestness and absorption of the 
author with his theme, the brooding and sombre at- 
mosphere, the dramatic tension which is maintained 
despite the length of the book, give this novel some- 
thing certainly of the power of great tragic literature. 


For many years Dreiser had regarded man only as 
a socio-biological fact to be explained by the laws of 
physical nature. Within such a framework he shifted 
his point of view and his sympathies, now upholding 
the strong individualist, now the freedom of the 
artist, now the unintelligibility of the whole pattern 
of life. In spite of his agnosticism, therefore, which 
veered this way and that as he sought for some funda- 
mental verity, Dreiser continued in his belief that 
man’s problems were the result of conflict between 
man’s biological urges and the conventions of society. 

In that struggle the strong win and the weak are 
crushed. Clyde Griffiths would, of course, have gone 
down in any social system, for he was a weakling; he 
could not counter the divergent pulls of his desires 
with any fixed norm of action. On no level from the 
religious to the economic was he agent; he was acted 
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upon. His downfall, however, was an American trag- 
edy because the potential weakness of his character 
was actuated by the goals contemporary society pro- 
posed to him; American society, as Dreiser saw it, 
furnished Clyde no standards save the huckster norms 
of wealth and ease and social position. 

But Dreiser’s construction of An American Tragedy 
involved two intrinsic difficulties. The first was Clyde 
Griffiths himself; here was a weak keystone to uphold 
an arch of tragic action. That difficulty could have 
been and in part certainly was met by making Clyde 
a symbol for all the irresolute and confused who were 
destroyed by ambivalent desires and by the untrue 
and inconsistent standards of society. The other dif- 
ficulty was the hamartia, the inconsistency of the 
naturalist working with tragic material. If human 
beings were ultimately only bio-chemical compounds 
modified by social environment, the resulting reac- 
tions could take on only that significance. 

Not long after the publication of An American 
Tragedy, Dreiser wrote that he saw man only as an 
“utterly infinitesimal individual” who weaves a 
“wholly meaningless course.” But towards the end of 
the nineteen-thirties he had begun to look on every 
phenomenon of life as being caused and operated 
by a universally pervasive creative energy. An ex- 
perience with a snake which he encountered one day 
and told not to be frightened, and some botanical 
observations about the design in flowers, were cata- 
lytic in his reaching the conclusion that this creative 
energy was intelligent and involved love in its plan. 

Such a change in outlook would be reflected in The 
Bulwark when he determined in 1944 to complete it. 
As originally planned it was to follow the Cowper- 
wood trilogy and “was to tell ironically of a puritan 
Quaker father whose devotion to the Decalogues does 
not bring success and does result in the disruption of 
his family.” Now as R. H. Elias notes (in his Theodore 
Dreiser, Knopf, p. 298), “. . . he remembered his 


father and his father’s wayward children, and he 
thought that perhaps at last he knew and understood 
his father’s real character. The Solon Barnes who 
might once have been a harsh portrayal of his father, 
or even a gently ironic one, now became his father 
lovingly transformed into the embodiment of Dreiser's 
own feeling of affection.” He even conceived of the 
book as a kind of atonement for his irreverent at- 
tacks on God and as a tribute to the creative force. 

Dreiser had not become a mystic nor turned to or- 
thodox Christianity; in reality by the end of the book 
the “inner light” of the Quaker had been so in- 
terpreted that it would have been acceptable to a 
yogi. Still this softened and somewhat Emersonian 
cast of thought (it had more of warmth and feeling 
and less of intellect than Emerson’s) of Dreiser’s last 
years was markedly different from what had gone 
before. Yet for all the difference its possibility had 
always been there. Witla had experimented with 
spiritism and Christian Science; even in The Finan- 
cier and The Titan occasional hints were dropped. 
More than that—the possibility was there because 
Dreiser was always a man of the heart who could 
not have found more than temporary contentment in 
being a cool, detached and purely intellectual ob- 
server of life. This urge of will and feeling to see life 
as other than a meaningless flux of action and reaction 
did not make Dreiser’s own vision true, but it did 
make it understandable. 

There are likewise contradictory aspects to be con- 
sidered in any appraisal of Dreiser as novelist, for as 
writer his were the virtues of the will, not of the 
mind. Sincerity, laborious patience, deep sympathy 
are quite apparent in his work; mental confusion, in- 
ability to discriminate, and lack of craftsmanship are 
just as apparent. His choice of important themes 
enabled Dreiser to exercise his power in the massing 
of materials. At that level his work in American 
fiction will endure. 




















Journey to the light 
THE PILLAR OF FIRE 


By Dr. Karl Stern. Harcourt, Brace. 
302pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Stern has written an autobiogra- 
phy which is simple, beautiful and 
profound. The simplicity is achieved 
through a content disciplined by the 
author's restricted intention “to de- 
scribe the journey of a spiritual dis- 
covery.” It has beauty because with 
keen awareness of himself as a per- 
son enmeshed in the contingencies of 
history, he manages (as an ingrowth 
of this, so to speak, that makes pos- 
sible the perception of the providen- 
tial order) to talk about the most im- 
portant of all of man’s loves—man’s 
love of God—in a sustained, honest, 
lucid, loving way. Since Dr. Stern’s 
love ultimately encompassed the Son 
with the finality of a Catholic bap- 
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tism, truth with its transcendental im- 
pact further enhances the beauty. 

Finally, the book is profound be- 
cause it faces at a personal level, but 
resolves at a universal level, the cru- 
cial problem of man. Thus, though 
the book is described by the pub- 
lishers as a “spiritual voyage from 
Judaism to Catholicism,” it would be 
a mistake objectively to approach this 
book out of a denominational curi- 
osity, whether it be curiosity about 
a Catholic who was once a Jew, or 
curiosity about a Jew who is now a 
Catholic. 

The book is first and foremost the 
story of modern man, whose brothers 
have hardened into fascists and com- 
munists and who needs guidance 
through the nightness of civilization. 
Modern man is capable of the delu- 
sion that today’s nightness is only a 
nightmare and that modern science 
is the light that will disperse it. Mod- 
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ern man, however, is also capable of 
glimpsing in the holocaust of nations 
and peoples the pillar of fire to the 
Promised Land. This crisis is seen 
through the living historical perspec- 
tive of a man in his forties, who spent 
a pre-World War I childhood in mid- 
dle-class comfort in Bavaria, an ado- 
lescence in the German universities 
which carried him through the early 
rise of the Nazis, and who subse- 
quently as a young psychiatrist was 
able to flee from Nazi Germany to 
England and to settle in Canada in 
1989. His baptism takes place in De- 
cember 1943 in Montreal where he 
now lives with his wife and three 
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children and professionally is associ- 
ated with McGill University School of 
Medicine. 

For the Catholic there is a twofold 
message. First, the incalculable and 
immeasurable effects on society of liv- 
ing a life based on faith, hope and 
charity, no matter how humble one’s 
occupation and how uneducated one’s 
lot. Dr. Stern, though always moving 
in intellectual and artistic circles 
(with some of the limitations of cir- 
cular motion), was nevertheless re- 
peatedly and irrevocably spiraled and 
siphoned toward God by the occa- 
sional menial of simple faith humbly 
appearing out of the background. 
“Every one of us who has escaped 
the European catastrophe knows that 
those Obscure lives were of great sig- 
nificance for us. A great number of 
intellectuals, Liberals, Catholic, So- 
cialist and Fascist, betrayed us . . . 
but [they] did not become confused 
. .. they remained oriented . . . Their 
world was mapped out by the Gos- 
pel.” And in later years “the very fact 
that I am able to share [their] faith 
is something which I regard as a great 
gift.” Thus this book is a touching 
testimony to the countless manually 
laboring individuals who through 
Christian virtue leaven the Mystical 
Body and are elevated from servants 
of man to servants of God. 

The second message is to the edu- 
cated Catholic. Unfortunately, the 
very vision of the truth which leads 
one to the Church is the very thing 
one finds so painfully missing in his 
Catholic colleagues after he enters. 
Dr. Stern states “that the great fault 
of our time is not so much woolly 
thinking in itself but the artificial iso- 
lation of partial aspects of wholes, 
when truth can be attained only by 
contemplating a whole.” 

Artificial isolation cuts both ways. 
The secularist is isolated from divine 
revelation. But just as frequently the 
Catholic misses wholeness and thus 
the truth by his isolation from and 
lack of deepened knowledge of God’s 
natural revelation. Thus the self- 
righteousness of a “supernaturalist” 
may be just as irrelevant and perhaps 
irreverent as the self-righteousness of 
a “naturalist.” 

Many passages suggest that science 
is not only compatible with Catholi- 
cism but can, if truly possessed, even 
act as a catalyst in a conversion. This 
book, then, is an exemplar of the kind 
of intellectual sensitivity demanded of 
the educated Catholic in these cha- 
otic times. Gilson tells us of St. 
Thomas’ central intuition “that it is 
impossible to do justice to God with- 
out doing justice to nature, and that 
doing justice to nature is, at the same 
time, the surest way of doing justice 
to God.” And St. Augustine sets our 
obligations for all times when he 


warns how we must be careful in our 
explanations as Christians lest our po- 
sition “be exposed to the ridicule of 
unbelievers, and obstacles be placed 
to their believing.” Surely Dr. Stern 
demonstrates that this requires no 
sacrifice or pussyfooting or softpedal- 
ling of one’s faith. 

Much labor and love flow into this 
book. Much richness and fullness of 
thought flow from it. It is a superb 
addition to the recent autobiographies 
of another convert psychiatrist, Fr. 
Raphael Simon, and of another mod- 
ern man, Fr. Louis Thomas Merton. 
One may go as far as to say that the 
many complimentary statements that 
have been applied to these two books 
are even more magnificently deserved 
by Dr. Stern’s The Pillar of Fire. 

HERBERT RATNER 


Sauk Center was home still 
WORLD SO WIDE 


By Sinclair Lewis. Random House. 
250p. $3. 

It was always a moot point—if an 
uncharitable suspicion—whether one 
reason Mr. Lewis could capture so 
neatly and pillory so mercilessly the 
U. S. provincial mind was that he 
himself was the quintessence of that 








“mentality. And since provincialism 


springs from or leads to some sort of 
isolationism, it is likewise debatable 
whether Lewis was not always a cul- 
tural isolationist. Whether he was po- 
litically is hard to say, because politics 
rarely found place in the Lewis canon, 
save in the unsuccessful It Can’t Hap- 
pen Here, 

At any rate, the captions that have 
been appearing on reviews of this post- 
humously published book have been 
somewhat misleading on this point, I 
believe. They have been saying that 
for Lewis the United States, no mat- 
ter how much he poked fun at its 
follies, was still home. I believe that 
Sauk Center was still home, because 
I don’t believe that Lewis ever truly 
knew the United States, save in a 
caricature of it of his own making as 
the gol-darnest, grandest and most 
glorious, cantankerous and perversely 
lovable of all the countries on God’s 
green earth. 

This tone is dominant in World So 
Wide. It is roughly the story of Ameri- 
can innocents abroad, wide-eyed at 
“cultuah,” suspicious of the devious 
Italians (Florence is the scene), some- 
how bright and shining and naive 
jewels in a murky setting of an older 
and more cynical civilization. 

The story is simple. Hayden Chart 
goes abroad to recuperate after the 
motor accident that killed his wife. 
He falls in love—somewhat superficial- 
ly—with the beauty of Florence (he 
is a young architect), hobnobs with 





‘ Christlikeness 


Conferences for Religious 


By Sister M. Victorine, 1.H.M. 


j 
] 4 fag help offset the evil influence of 

modern secularism and to aid souls 
in following Christ on the way of per- 
fection, Sister Victorine presents this 
treatise on the virtues of Christ, the 
Divine Victim. It calls for prayerful 
and repeated reading of its teachings 
together with a practical application 
to daily thinking and living. The au- 
thor’s admonitions will help the readers, 
and through them other souls whom 
they teach and guide, to persist in their 
struggle against evil and by Christlike 
living help bring God back into hu- 
man thinking and living. $2.75 


At your bookstore or from 
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A very good book straight 


uncompromising doctrine 
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By ROBERT NASH, S.J. 


Author of Send Forth Thy Light, The 
Priest at His Prie-Dieu and others 


MODERN MAN, a Jesuit priest — 
Father Nash talks with you about 
your problems as a Catholic. With the 
warm and personal interest of a close 
friend, he goes over the day to day trials 
you undergo in a world distracted by 
everything from singing commercials to 
the atom bomb. He realistically cites the 
forces of evil which hammer and tear at 
every man’s soul. And with equal realism 
he tells you how to ovescome these forces 
—to develop a vibrant, living faith—one 
which is not the exclusive property of 
saints and religious, but can be attained 
by every Catholic no matter how busy or 
distracted he may be. 
At bookstores $3.00 
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On Atheistic Communism 

On the Unity of Human Society 

On the Mystical Body 








Single copies of above titles, 25¢ 
Discounts on bulk orders 


10 to 49 copies—10% discount 
50 to 99 copies—20% discount 
100 or more copies—30% discount 


You may send your order or write for complete list of booklets 
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the American expatriate set (among 
them Sam Dodsworth), is attracted by 
an American woman scholar. He learns 
of her fickleness when she has an af- 
fair with a brash, four-flushing Ameri- 
can university professor who is going 
to streamline European history courses 
for Midwestern students, and finally is 
saved from too much Europeaniza- 
tion by marrying a breezy girl re- 
porter from his home town. 

The Lewis idiom is unchanged, and 
reads now for all the world like for- 
eigners trying to use U. S. slang—they 
are always about ten years behind 
time, though they think they are right 
on the ball when they proclaim “yes- 
sir, she’s the cat’s pajamas.” Lewis’ 
Americanese is dated. 

All in all, this is a sorry book at 
the end of a career that did make at 
least some aspects of U. S. life known 
to the world, to ourselves and thereby 
managed to cauterize some of our 
more obvious excesses. The pathetic 
reflection World So Wide occasions is 
that here Lewis gives a hint that his 
talent might have been on the verge 
of taking a new turn. He was getting 
interested in a world so very much 
wider than Sauk Center. That interest 
might have taken on depth as well. 
But the end came too soon and Lewis, 
so innocent about many aspects of 
American life, remained, like his char- 
acters, an innocent abroad. 

Haroip C. GarDINER 


Chivalrous enemy 
ROMMEL, THE DESERT FOX 


By Desmond Young. Harper. p. $3.50. 
Of all the enemy generals in World 
War II, the one who above all others 
captured the imagination and even 
respect of the Western Allies was 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel of the 
Afrika Korps. This feeling was shared, 
it appears, not only by the correspond- 
ents and their readers who conceiv- 
ably could have been swayed by the 
spectacular nature of his campaigns in 
Tripolitania, but also by the comman- 
ders and rank and file of the British 
Eighth Army who faced him across 
the North African sea of sand. 

One reads with surprise that this 
reaction was so strong that General 
Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief of 
British Forces in the Middle East, 
felt it necessary to issue an order to 
his commanders that “there exists a 
real danger that our friend Rommel is 
becoming a kind of magician or bogey 
man to our troops who are talking far 
too much about him.” 

This readable book, written by a 
Brigadier in the British Eighth Army, 
sets out to explain what manner of 
man “our friend Rommel” really was, 
and how it came about that he and 
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the troops under him fought a clean 
fight, even with chivalry. 

Rommel was a professional soldier, 
but being the son and grandson of 
schoolmasters, he was not of the Prus- 
sian officer caste. He served with great 
distinction as a young officer in the 
Balkan and Italian campaigns of the 
First World War. Some of his exploits 
in capturing huge forces of the enemy 
with the assistance of a few other men 
are as incredible as Sergeant York’s 
feat. Remaining a professional soldier 
between the two wars, Rommel had 
become a Major General, commanding 
the 7th Panzer Division in the Battle 
of France, breaking through the Mag- 
inot Line extension and racing to the 
sea, capturing thousands of prisoners. 
When the British were close to driving 
the reluctant Italians out of North 
Africa, Hitler sent Rommel to stem 
the tide. 

Not so well known was his part in 
the defense against the Allied land- 
ings in Normandy. Among the first to 
perceive the hopelessness of the Ger- 
man position, he was not afraid to in- 
form the Fuehrer of his views. As a 
person commanding the respect of all 
factions, his name was prominent 
among those suggested to lead the 
Reich had the rising in the summer of 
1944 been successful. 

Before this time Rommel’s attitude 
toward Hitler is not easy to under- 
stand. Never a Nazi himself, and 
loathing their methods, nevertheless 
for too long he regarded Hitler as 
above the party and had great respect 
for him. It was only when he discov- 
ered Hitler’s inability to see the mili- 
tary disaster which stared them all in 
the face, that Rommel recognized his 
Fuehrer for the madman he was, will- 
ing to bring down all Germany in 
ruin. He then opposed him with great 
courage and inevitably met the brutal 
end which German _ totalitarianism 
meted out to its deviationists. 

It is plain the author admires his 
subject greatly. In fact, one gets the 
impression that Brigadier Young is of 
the opinion Rommel’s virtues almost 
equalled those of a British officer and 
gentleman. Even if the reader cannot 
wholly share the author’s enthusiasm, 
it is reassuring to learn that there was 
at least one prominent person in the 
German army in whom some of the 
virtues of Christian manliness sur- 
vived. Joun F. Drum 





OPERATION HEARTBREAK 

By Duff Cooper. Viking. 153p. $2.50. 
This is the first novel to be written by 
Sir Alfred Duff Cooper and indeed 
his first attempt at fiction. Duff Cooper 


is the author of Sergeant Shakespeare, 
an interesting and light-hearted spec- 
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Stepping Stones 


to Sanctity 
Lawrence G. Lovasik, S.V.D. 


A devotional book of great spiritual value and inspira- 
tion in which Father Lovasik leads the reader to personal 
sanctity by his brilliant digressions on love, the Holy 
Eucharist, prayer, love of neighbor, and Mary. Dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin, Mother and Model of Religious, the 
book readily expresses the qualities of the spirit and 
the heart that are essential to those striving for personal 
sanctification. It will serve as an invaluable guide to all re- 
ligious, to clergy in the instruction and spiritual direction 
of souls, and to lay people about to make a retreat. Many 
beautiful prayers in the appendix and “‘a spiritual check- 
up” will aid the reader on the road to perfect sanctity. 

$2.50 


at your bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, New York 
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CLASSROOM USE . 


RERUM NOVARUM 


(LEO XiIll) 


QUADRAGESIMO ANNO 


(PIUS XI) 


A special offer to make these documents more available during the 
anniversary of their publication. 


THE CONDITION OF LABOR (authorized English translation of 
Rerum Novarum published by NCWC) regularly 15¢ 


RECONSTRUCTING THE SOCIAL ORDER (revised edition of Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, with study aids) regularly 25¢ 


Set of two .... 30¢ 20 sets of two .... $5.00 


Consider your needs for 
. . STUDY CLUBS... 


Can be sold or distributed at anniversary celebrations 


PAMPHLET RACKS 


America Press, Grand Central Terminal Bldg., NewYork 17, N.Y. 


America Press 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
New York 17, N. Y. 














Send copies of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesime Anne. Payment enclosed 
Bill me 
itt. must pany orders for less than $1.00. 
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Street. 
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REPRINTS 


Some significant articles which appeared in recent issues of AMERICA have been 
reprinted at the request of interested readers. Many of these have had extensive dis- 
tribution. Some are still available in limited quantities. 


a5 copies. ...:...: $1.00 


Available Titles 
MR. LEE “EXAMINES” CATHOLIC SCHOOL POLICY 
By Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 


McCOLLUM DECISION: THREE YEARS AFTER 
By Robert F. Drinan, S.J. 


THE FOOLISH ART 
By Sister M. Joselyn 


I'M A CATHOLIC—WHO CARES? 
By Edmond LeBreton 


THE FAMILY ROSARY DOES FIT IN 
By Mary Tinley Daly 


THE POPES POINT THE WAY TO SOCIAL JUSTICE 
By Philip Taft 


AN OPEN LETTER TO SOME PUBLISHERS 
By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 


Reprints of 
WHERE WE STAND 


an editorial from the issue of July 15, 1950 will be 
sent on request with the compliments of the editors 
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EDWARD MARSHALL BOEHM 


TRENTON, N. J. 
presents 


Statuette of 


SAINT MARIA GORETTI 
614" HIGH 


EXQUISITELY SCULPTURED, of fine porcelain, 
beautifully hand decorated, authentic in detail, en- 
tirely hand made. 


A distinctive gift for any occasion. 
SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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ulation on the lost years in the drama- 
tist’s life. He is better known, per- 
haps, as the British statesman who 
married the beauteous Lady Diana 
Manners, as a former first Lord of the 
Admiralty, wartime minister-resident 
in North Africa and a Tory politician 
of high repute. 

Although politics in Britain have 
always attracted the talents of liter- 
ate men, there is nothing in Duff 
Cooper’s public career to prepare the 
reader for so sensitive, so penetrating 
an exploration into the military mind. 
Operation Heartbreak is a slight novel 
and a short one but if any current 
work of fiction deserves the worn 
phrase “minor masterpiece” this is it. 

Willie Maryngton was a_ profes- 
sional soldier by blood and bone and 
inheritance. Not a very bright one or 
very successful. Two wars passed him 
by. He was too young for the first, 
too old and undistinguished for an ac- 
tive role in the second. He managed 
his personal life with something less 
than skill. But the end of the story, 
told with moving irony, sees Willie 
buried on a foreign shore with full 
military honors. 

The author’s great virtue is that he 
has created a central character who 
is believable in all his dullness and 
makes you actually care about his 
fate. 

Try an experiment. Lay this book 
down when you have finished and try 
to recall the name of one American 
statesman in recent history who could 
have written anything comparable, as 
simple and moving and devoid of 
fustian. It is a safe wager that you will 
end in realizing, with the bafflement 
of exasperation, that Britain still has 
something to contribute to Western 
society, if only a note of grace and 
strength. Water O’HEARN 





COME IN SPINNER! 





By Dympha Cusack and Florence 
James, Morrow. 500p. $3.50. 


The Hotel South-Pacific in war-time 
Sydney, Australia, is the central scene 
of this newest addition to the fiction- 
for-femmes department. The _princi- 
pal characters are women employed in 
the beauty-salon of the swank hotel: 
Deborah, masseuse; Valerie, mani- 
curist; Margaret (called “Guin,” short 
for “Guinea Gold”), a hairdresser; and 
Claire, the manageress. Assorted mem- 
bers of their families, their friends, 
other hotel employes and guests, resi- 
dent and on-the-run, populate the 
crowded scene. 

The picture of Down-Under high- 
life and shenanigans is ruthless and 
lush, detailed and swift. Deborah is 
planning to divorce husband Jack, 
away at war, to marry stocks and se- 
curity as represented by wealthy so- 
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cialite Angus McFarland (well-pre- 
served at fifty). Guin Malone is play- 
ing the field, but settles finally for 
old flame Keith. Claire is supporting 
the handsome Nigel, and trying to win 
enough at baccarat to retire and 
marry. Val learns, by helping others, 
to overcome her grief for her lost sol- 
dier husband. 

The Mmes. Cusack and James show 
that their moral attitudes are sound 
on several occasions; but their story 
has an undercurrent of savage if com- 
passionate satire. They write well, 
and Come in Spinner! is an interest- 
ing if not an important novel. 

R. F. Grapy 





THE WORD 











“The good shepherd lays down his 
life for the sheep, whereas the hireling, 
who is no shepherd, and does not 
claim the sheep as his own, abandons 
the sheep and takes flight as soon as 
he sees the wolf coming” (John 10:11, 
II Sunday after Easter). 

Corner cigar-store talk, I am told, has 
become rather despondent. Recent 
public criticism of the dishonesty or 
incompetency in high authoritative of- 
fices has shaken the common man’s al- 
ready wavering faith in the country’s 
leadership. He feels he has nowhere 
to turn for proper direction. Yet he 
has it in him to follow someone’s lead. 

Knowing that his children will feel 
the same need, he watches with mis- 
givings as they progress through their 
teens. They outgrow the hot rivalry 
between Roy Rogers and Hopalong 
Cassidy and thrill through the Perry 
Como-Ted Williams stage. And when 
at last they are ripe for the serious 
enthusiasms of life, they have to find 
out that leadership material seems dis- 
appointingly thin after the dishonesty 
is weeded out. 

Still it is not as bad as all that. We 
tend to exaggerate even our ills. The 
masterly publicity that baked a few 
unsavory characters in its klieg lights 
is apt to blind us to the steady, de- 
pendable service of millions of honest 
and capable people all around us. The 
trouble for the ordinary man, of 
course, is to tell the good from the 
bad. He needs a clear standard to 
measure men for leadership. 

Now Our Lord in this morning’s 
gospel sets down the qualifications 
of a true leader. He does it with the 
beautiful and intimate imagery of the 
parable of the good shepherd. Really 
He calls for only one great quality— 
the selflessness that puts the welfare 
of the followers ahead even of the 
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Summer Institute of Professional Writing 
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{] Workshop Courses in creative writing, journalism, layout, etc., for six intensive 
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and 3rd Ave. 
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Catholic Camp for Girls 


e On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours from 
N. Y. and Philadelphia. Develops self- 
reliance, self-control, proficiency in 
sports and crafts; riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, archery, hockey, tennis, 
dancing, dramatics. Junior and Senior 
Groups. Private chapel on grounds. 
34th year. Directors: Mrs. James P. 
Lynch, Mrs. Wm. M. Lynch. Catalog. 


Camp Tegawitha, Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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Catholic Camp, 
Boys 7-18, in 


2, White Mts., N. H. 

Separate Junior 

Group. Private 

lake. All water 

sports, riflery, 

basketball, baseball, craftwork, daily movies, nature 

study, camping trips to Canada and mts., laundry, rid- 

ing, necessary tutoring included in fee of $300. Annual 

pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne at Quebec. Reg. 

Nurse. Christian Brothers. No hay fever. Half-season 
enrollments accepted. 

Box 1270-A—The Lee Foundation, New Haven, Conn. 


DOMINICAN CAMP For cirts 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years. 
5 age groups. Kelleys Island, O., on Lake Erie. 
Different, individual, life-lasting influence, all 
sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
ADRIAN, MICH. 
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IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 











MARQUETTE 
LAKE SPOFFORD 
31st Season 
Four wks., $130; Two wks., $70 











BOYS AGES 6 TO 16 GIRLS—— 
NAMASCHAUG SPRUCELAND 
LAKE SPOFFORD GRANITE LAKE 
52nd Season 31st Season 
$225 for season; $125 per month $250 for season; $140 per month 














Resident Chaplain and Registered 
Nurse at Each Camp — Physician in 
Attendance. Balanced Meals — Finest 
Equipment — Beautiful waterfronts — 
Mature Supervision. 

Transportation included in all Fees. 
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JOHN E. CULLUM 


MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 


Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
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Clrizona 


VILLA CARONDELET 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, Arizona 
Established 1870 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
Resident and day echool for girls. Beautifully 
appointed buildings on 175-acre estate. Grades 
=. Lg accredited a pe Music, _ art, 
Small clas: Home sphere. Ideal 
} and location. “Tennis, riding. swimming. 


Indiana 


SAINT MARY‘S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. 











Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus.B. Academic 
and basic professional courses in Nursing. Grad- 
uate Department of Sacred Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Catalogue. 


St. Mary’s Coiiece, Box L, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
(Railroad Station, South Bend, Indiana) 





Saint Mary-of -the-Woods 


In the inspiring environment of this accredited 
standard college, girls acquire cultural knowledge 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Musie, 
art, commerce, secretarial, journalism, teacher 
training, speech and radio. Beautiful buildings, 
spacious campus. Tennis, riding, swimming. 
Catalog. Early registration advised. 
Box 71 SAINT-MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


Massachusetts 


THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood for ALL Dioceses and 
Religious Communities 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
a se for the Priesthood is wanting or 

should be supplemented. 

Conducted and Taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address THe Re&veREND DEAN, 
The School of Saint Philip Neri 
126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 














REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CURRICULA 


Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Address: The Registrar 
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Mlassachusetts 
CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under 
Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equip- 
ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 
course, Complete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1250 ft. Also summer camp. 


For catalog write 
Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, 8.J. 








Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 








Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Deas 


Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the upper Mississippi. One aren ome 
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campus. Served by the ‘‘Zephyr, 
the ‘*400."" ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 


New Jersey 


Georgian Court College 
Lakewood, N. J. 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts @ Fine Arts @ Music 
Home E ics @ Busi Administration 
Teacher Training 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

















New York 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 

Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in E., B.A, and B.S. 
degrees. Prepares for secondary school teaching; 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technicians; creative 
writing; pre-medieal; music; and allied fields. 
A fully accredited college for women. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. 

For further information address The Registrar 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 


gee ed 
All grades throu: State-accredited 
preparation, for — So arts or Kot caaes 
cha’ sie a and health. Small classes. 
Hom supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings: beautiful 4a-scre campus. Illustrated Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, e 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nursing, 
Teacher Training. Approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Campus bor- 

dering Hudson River. 
One-half hour —_ Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of ary, Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economies, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
eat: 221 East 7l1st Street, New 
York, N. Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. “thane Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 





ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Country Schoo! for Girls 
—— in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Accred- 
ited by the Middle States Aspecialion. Beautifully 
located. among the Ramapo Hills. College Prepara- 
eer | on Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, 
Economics. Athletics, oe all sports. 
Bond. for illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 280. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journali teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts, Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
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Schools and 
Colleges 


(Continued) 
Qhio 


College of 
Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


(Half-hour bus ride from Cincinnati) 


Fully accredited liberal arts college for wo- 
men. Teacher preparation in rt, s' 

Dramatics, Home Economics, Dietetics, Social 
Service, Business Education, Library Service. 
Four-year nursing program approved by the 
National Nursing Accrediting Service. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of Cincinnati 


Address: The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 











GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere. 133-acre campus. Educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Brether Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 
Headmaster 





Rhode Island 
ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 


Bay View-Riverside 15, Rhode Isiand 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Pye aveeees Ore ugh Eee 12 
Modern 'PToo: ings 
Beautiful 40 acre ae 


Military Day School for pers 


Pre-Primary through gr: 
For information "Address: sitter “Senerter 


Washington, D.C 


TRINITY COLLEGE 

















INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
ducation of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame Fg Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 








life of the leader. “The good shep- 
herd lays down his life for the sheep.” 
A leader worth following must put his 
followers’ interests before his own. 
The hireling, the false leader, is de- 
scribed in sharp contrast. He takes on 
leadership for his own interests and 
not for his followers’ sakes. And when 
those interests cease to be served, he 
deserts. 

Among present-day leaders who try 
to match Our Lord’s high standard of 
leadership are the bishops and pastors 
of the Church. They are real shep- 
herds. Surely no one can doubt that 
they have laid down their lives for 
their sheep in the daily drudgery of 
service to men’s souls, in the sacrifice 
of many things men hold dear—even, 
in some places today, to the shedding 
of their blood. 

So after all there is honest leader- 
ship aplenty. Especially there is the 
leadership of the one shepherd who 
takes Christ’s place on earth, the 
Holy Father, who with his predeces- 
sors has certainly given us the honest 
and competent leadership we crave. 


For centuries they have been the . 


world’s outstanding champions of high 
moral standards and social justice. 

If it’s good leadership we want, 
then we have it. There is no time for 
morose discussion over a cigar counter 
or around a bridge table. We can put 
our enthusiasm to work on the 
Church’s moral and social programs. 
They offer adequate leadership; what 
they most need is an enthusiastic fol- 
lowing. We could at least study the 
papal encyclicals more closely and see 
what a good leader expects of his 
following. Danie. Focarty, S.J. 





THEATRE 














THE GREEN PASTURES, as remem- 
bered by the generation now definitely 
bald or gray, or worrying (in its femi- 
nine half) about microscopic wrinkles, 
is a drama of God’s way with His 
world, as it was in the beginning and 
ever shall be. Based on Roark Brad- 
ford’s collection of folk fables, OP Man 
Adam an’ His Chillun, the play is the 
story of the creation and fall of man 
related in the Old Testament, trans- 
lated into the imagery of rural Negroes. 

God Himself is the central] charac- 
ter, and He is described by Marc Con- 
nelly as a wise and benevolent colored 
clergyman, with a fatherly interest in 
the world he has created. He is slow 
in wrath, quick in compassion and 
eternally just. He is humorous without 
compromising His divinity. 

Revived at The Broadway by the 
Wilgreen Company, in association with 
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Harry Fromkes, the play retains its 
original freshness and bloom. The 
scenery by Robert Edmond Jones, 
which looked second-hand twenty 
years ago, has the same dusty hand- 
me-down look, which is as it should 
be; and the background music by the 
Hall Johnson Choir, also as it should 
be, provides appropriate atmosphere. 
Mr. Connelly’s leisurely direction con- 
forms to the unhurried pace of a Deity 
who has eternity in which to complete 
His tasks. The Green Pastures looked 
old when it was an experiment and a 
novelty. Now that the play is growing 
old, its well-known story and stage- 
worn scenery and costumes remain as 
new as forsythia in April. 

Mr. Connelly’s script, of course, re- 
tains the dignity and rhythm of the 
bible from Genesis to the Prophets, 
and also its tenderness and humor. 
There are scenes which, taken alone, 
are at best rowdy low comedy and at 
worst sacrilegious. The scene when 
Moses appears in Pharaoh’s court, for 
instance; and the bacchanalia in the 
captivity in Babylon. In their context 
of reverence the scenes of bawdry and 
revelry suggest God’s infinite patience 
with His wayward world. 

William Marshall, a muscular man 
with a resonant voice, is a plausible 
personification of the Almighty. He 
is not as benign as Richard B. Har- 
rison, who created the role, and less 
casual in passing miracles. His power- 
ful frame suggests the omnipotence 
rather than the omniscence of Divinity. 

In secondary and minor roles the 
acting is generally superior to corre- 
sponding performances in the original 
production. Notable instances are the 
fluent performances of Ossie Davis as 
the angel Gabriel and Alonzo Bosan 
as Noah. 

There are so many characters in the 
drama that several actors have to ap- 
pear in two or more roles. Mr. Bosan’s 
name, for instance, appears twice in 
the playbill, John Marriott’s is also 
printed twice, John Bouie is mentioned 
three times and Avon Long is billed in 
four roles. All of them are sufficiently 
versatile to make the characters they 
represent alive and persuasive. 


Mr. Bouie’s world-weary Pharoah, 
with a lust for magic, and his prof- 
ligate high priest, with a lust for girls 
and gold, are instances of distinguished 
acting. Mr. Marriott is impressive as a 
Negro preacher and later as Moses. 
Mr. Long is capable in all of his sev- 
eral roles. 


Too many others to mention help to 
make the revival of The Green Pas- 
tures an entertaining refresher course 
in Christian faith. As it was in the be- 
ginning, the story of God’s way with 
His world is fascinating drama sprin- 
kled with stardust. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIS 
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“Reach for a Catholic Pocket Book 
for the best in reading!” 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


THE FAMILY FOR FAMILIES 
By Francis L. Filas, SJ. 


LUMEN Pocket Book Edition 
Study Club Outline 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Pl. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





HELP WANTED. Make money in your spare 
time by acting as an agent for America, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. For 
details, write Circulation Manager, 
America Press, 70 E. 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a school 
to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





JESUIT MISSION. I shall devote part of my 
time during 1951, my Golden Jubilee 
Year in the Society of Jesus, to helping 
the Jesuit Mission in Belize, Central 
America, erect a much-needed college 
building. To my prayers to Francis Xavier 
and the Little Flower, co-patrons of the 
missions, You may add your financial 
assistance. Rey. Jos. K. Kiefer, S.J., St. 
Ferdinand Rectory, Florissant, Mo. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





DO YOU READ these notices? So do thou- 
sands of other AMERICA readers. Use 
them to buy or sell, ask or tell. 12 cents 
per word. 
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14 HOURS fictionizes the actual inci- 
dent of the mentally unbalanced 
young man who perched on an inac- 
cessible fifteenth-floor hotel ledge and 
immobilized a large section of New 
York for the better part of a day while 
he decided whether or not to jump to 
his death. The result is an almost un- 
bearably suspenseful film but also a 
very perceptive and life-like one. Di- 
rector Henry Hathaway has dexterous- 
ly cross-cut the various sidelights to 
the drama on the ledge—the gathering 
crowd with its intermingling of cal- 
lousness, curiosity and sympathetic 
concern; the resourceful but in this 
case almost impotent mechanics of 
police department routine; the reasons 
for the unfortunate youth’s condition 
pieced together from his estranged 
parents and sweetheart; and a few 
minor, unrelated dramas which come 
to a head in the supercharged atmos- 
phere. And he has got uniformly fine 
performances out of the supporting 
players, Barbara Bel Geddes, Agnes 
Moorehead, Robert Keith, Martin Ga- 
bel, etc. The picture’s largest measure 
of success, though, depends on its two 
leading characters, Richard Basehart 
as the “jumper” and Paul Douglas as 
a friendly cop who suddenly finds it a 
matter of life and death that he play 
the part of a psychologist and father 
confessor. Under conditions that must 
have been as restricting as trying to 
play Hamlet in a telephone booth, 
Basehart manages to give his lunatic 
an enormous amount of variety and 
conviction while Douglas, as an aver- 
age guy with fine instincts and a love 
for his fellow man, is a credit to New 
York’s finest and a complete delight. 
One wonders, however, whether the 
script writer thought that having an 
Irish cop named Dunnigan say that 
he seldom went to church was one 
way of explaining why he was such a 
fine fellow or how the subject hap- 
pened to be raised and dropped with- 
out further explanation. In any case 
adults, unless they suffer acutely from 
acrophobia, should find the film fas- 
cinating. For the benefit of those who 
do not like to be pulled through the 
wringer in vain, it does not have a 
tragic ending. (20th C.-Fox) 


RAWHIDE hands Henry Hathaway 
another oppressively frightening situa- 
tion to develop. The scene is an iso- 
lated stagecoach way station where an 
apprentice to the business (Tyrone 
Power), a would-be passenger (Su- 
san Hayward) and a toddling baby 
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find themselves in dire peril from an 
escaped murderer (Hugh Marlowe) 
and his undisciplined gang of cut- 
throats. Since the menaced pair can 
only count on staying alive long 
enough to give the all-clear signal for 
the gold-laden incoming stage, they 
are naturally enough desperately con- 
cerned with finding an alternate chan- 
nel of escape. Resting thus on an ele- 
mental struggle for survival it is 
essential that the picture’s insights be 
penetrating and its conflicts sharply 
drawn. In Dudley Nichols’ script they 
are not. The dialog, of which there is 
an overabundance, is surprisingly 
pointless. And though it was probably 
fortunate for the two principals, whose 
instinct for self-preservation seemed 
far from acute, that their deliverance 
was brought about through the thieves’ 
falling out, this outcome was a con- 
trived let-down from the original 
premises. In these days when every- 
thing taking place beyond the Missis- 
sippi is called a western, this falls 
into the category of an unusual one. 
For adults nonetheless it is disappoint- 
ing. The baby, incidentally, was the 
best thing in the picture. (20th C.- 
Fox) Morra WALSH 





PARADE 











THE WEEK’S NEWS, FILLED 
with non-flattering types of be- 
havior-patterns, must have recalled to 
many minds the attitude of Shake- 
speare toward the seamy side of hu- 
man activity. . . . Scoffing at the no- 
tion that man is not responsible for 
his acts, the great Bard of Avon de- 
clared: “This is the excellent foppery 
of the world, that when we are sick 
in fortune—often the surfeit of our 
own behavior—we make guilty of our 
disasters the sun, the moon, and the 
stars: as if we were villains by neces- 
sity: fools by heavenly compulsion.” 
... All things considered, it was prob- 
ably fortunate that Shakespeare could 
not read the week’s papers. . . . Mir- 
rored therein were prison doors open- 
ing on fond reunions. . . . In Red 
Wing, Minn., a husband disclosed he 
is looking forward to a happy 1951 
with his wife who shot him in 1948. 
. . . High IQ’s were seen in action. 
.. . Convicted, in Buffalo, of stealing 
one dollar was a defendant whose in- 
telligence, according to psychiatrists, 
exceeds that of ninety-seven per cent 
of the United States population. . . . 
New types of profit-sharing were in- 
troduced. . . . In Chicago, when a 
stranger ordered two dollars’ worth of 
license-plate bolts, the manager of an 





auto supply store handed him a bag 
containing part of the day’s receipts 
—four twenty-dollar bills and several 
rolls of dimes and quarters. 


Conjugal bliss in reverse was 
glimpsed. . . . In Chicago, a recent 
bride testified that her husband had 
deliberately upset a bow] of spaghetti 
on her head. . . . Multiple-choice ac- 
tivities were reported. . . . In Lake- 
wood, N. J., a thief, noticing a hotel- 
owner’s wife holding a handbag in 
each hand, snatched the one contain- 
ing $1.25, missed the one containing 
$17,000. . . . As the week moved on, 
it became apparent that many indi- 
viduals were ignoring Shakespeare 
and laying their money on tea leaves, 
crystal balls and stars. . . . In Milan, 
Italy, a spokesman for one hundred li- 
censed fortune-tellers demanded that 
authorities “clear the field of amateurs 
and restore the dignity of the true 
profession.” . . . Interstellar space 
hypnotized the international set... . 
In New York, a two-continent society 
woman, worrying about the planetary 
attitude toward her projected trip to 
Europe, canceled reservations on an 
oceanliner. Reconsidering minutes la- 
ter, she long-distanced her astrologer 
in the West, inquired could she under- 
take the voyage. After checking the 
firmament, he long-distanced back 
that the stars were unanimously in 
favor of the journey; whereupon the 
lady started her maids repacking, 
sped, with a police escort, to the ship, 
reached its deck just as the gang- 
plank was being raised. . . . Govern- 
ments moved cautiously. . . . In Ran- 
goon, astrologers consulted by high of- 
ficials, advised the Prime Minister 
that if the whole cabinet took a simul- 
taneous oath of office during an 
auspicious five-minute period (be- 
tween 9:15 and 9:20 a.m.) misfor- 
tune would quit Burma. 


Shakespeare was right. . . . Men are 
not villains by necessity or fools by 
heavenly compulsion. . . . The planets 
exercise no influence whatsoever over 
the free will of man. . . . Tea leaves 
and crystal balls can no more reveal 
the future than can teapots and base- 
balls. . . . God Almighty, not the 
firmament, maintains an over-all con- 
trol of the entire universe. . . .God so 
exercises this control as to leave each 
man completely free to choose be- 
tween two eternal careers. 
Joun A. TooMEY 





Rev. Epwarp J. Drummonp, S.]J., 
is Dean of the Graduate School 
at Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

HERBERT RATNER, M.D.,, was for- 
merly connected with Loyola 
University, Chicago, and the 
University of Chicago. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Not only Brooklyn 

Eprror: Anent your March 10 edi- 
torial “Brooklyn gets them young,” 
please permit a resounding “Bravo!” 

In the New York Archdiocese high- 
school essay contests dealing with the 
Church and labor-management rela- 
tions are sponsored by the Social Or- 
der Forum of St. Ignatius Loyola, 980 
Park Ave., New York 28. 

For the school year 1949-50 the 
topic was “How the Labor Encyclicals 
Should Affect Our Lives.” For 1950- 
51 it is “How Labor Unions Should 
Benefit Workers.” 

Upwards of twenty-nine schools and 
1,600 students took part in each con- 
test. The cooperation of the Archdio- 
cesan Superintendent of Schools and 
the Director of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine has been whole- 
hearted and very valuable. 

New York, N. Y. 

Nicuoxas M. SELINKA 


Priest and policeman 

Eprror: In your March 17 Com- 
ments (pp. 686-87) on crime report- 
ing, you remark the frequent occur- 
rence of Irish names among law- 
enforcement officers implicated in deals 
with the underworld. 

As a policeman, I feel that Catholic 
law-enforcement officers are somewhat 
neglected by those in a position to 
help them. Criticism abounds, and 
rightly so. But helpful suggestions to 
the policeman in regard to his needs, 
temptations and professional problems 
are not so much in evidence. 

In many large cities, the policeman’s 
lot is indeed not a happy one. The 
morale—and morals—of so essential a 
group in civil society should be the 
concern of Catholic labor schools, and 
of Catholic priests, teachers and edi- 
tors. 

I wonder if the police Holy Name 
Societies and Anchor Clubs are doing 
the job they could be doing. And what 
advice do the papal encyclicals have 
to offer the men entrusted with law- 
enforcement? POLICEMAN 

New York, N. Y. 


Tito’s strength 
Eprror: To Johann Moritz’ article on 
Yugoslavia (Am. 3/10) I should like 
to add the note that Tito’s military 
strength is much overrated by some 
American journalists, for the following 
reasons. 

Since 1949, Stalinist agents have 
been infiltrating Tito’s party, passing 





as ardent supporters of his regime. 
Stalinists are reported to control some 
important positions in the army and 
secret police, 

It is significant that a recent amnesty 
in Yugoslavia liberated mostly Stalin- 
ists, leaving more Western-minded 
political prisoners in jail. 

Tito and his party are hated by the 
peoples of Yugoslavia. During and 
after the war Tito’s Communists killed 
more people in Yugoslavia than did 
the Nazis and Fascists together. 

Yugoslavia is a state of four nation- 
alities : Serbs, Croats, Slovenes and 
Macedonians, Only Tito’s totalitarian 
rule prevents their mutual tensions 
and their desire for autonomy from 
breaking out. 

Tito, like Stalin, maintains himself 
in power through religious persecu- 
tion and forced-labor and concentra- 
tion camps for opponents of the 
regime. 

Lupwic LEskovaR, 

Former President, 

University Students’ Union, 

Ljubljana, Slovenia 
Chicago, Ill. 


Shout or yawn? 
Eprror: In his gentle stricture on my 
review of Rosamond Haas’ This Time 
This Tide, Rev. Edgar R. Smothers, 
S.J., translates my confessed baflle- 
ment on the poem “Omen” into blind- 
ness (Am. 3/17, p. 710). Blind spots 
I have, God knows—even good review- 
ers have them; but I am not sure that 
his indictment in this specific instance 
will stand up before an aesthetic jury. 
The poem in question reads: 

The pool 

Is troubled where, 

Parting the water reeds 

Your lashes are, my glance starts one 

Dark bird. 


Either I understand the poem or I do 
not. If I do not, of course, I am com- 
pletely baffled and, in its regard, blind. 
But I suspect that I do understand it; 
and I was baffled because a poet of 
Miss Haas’ stature should have writ- 
ten it. 

Our literature, to be sure, is illumi- 
nated by brief, beautiful lyrics, writ- 
ten in white-hot Braille, which even 
the coldest and blindest of readers 
must salute. Such a poem (to reshape 
the figure, blocking the metaphor as 
one might block a hat) is a bejewelled 
ejaculation, a swift lyric shout which 
finds an echo in any susceptible soul. 
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But it must have substance, which I 

feel “Omen” has not; because a shout 

without substance is perilously like a 

yawn. WiuiaM A, Donacuy 
North Andover, Mass. 


Price regulation wanted 

Eprror: Your March 17 editorial, “La- 
bor’s Walkout,” pulls the trigger on 
my frustration. In what you quote from 
Walter Lippmann, that commentator 
minces around the subject. Then you 
do the same, as delicately as an 
eighteenth-century lady following her 
dancing master. 

What is the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation supposed to be doing? So far 
as I can see, CPR-7, “the long-awaited 
order on pricing rules for retailers,” 
does not set a ceiling price, since 
nothing prevents the wholesale price 
from being pushed up. CPR-7 sets a 
ceiling profit rate; yet it is called a 
ceiling price regulation. 

Mr. DiSalle, the Price Stabilizer, 
answers every question with a joke, 
and gets praised for keeping his tem- 
per. Some careful analysis and a rea- 
soned judgment on price freezes is 
overdue. James K. KauFMAN 

St. Ann, Mo. 





(Continued from p. 15) 
Associate Renewals 


SUSTAINING 
Farrell, James A., Cleveland, O. 
Lamb, Mr. and Mrs. J. Clement, Perrys- 
burg, O. 
McNamara, Dr. C. W., Toledo, O. 


CooPERATING 

Charbonnet, Mrs. Helen, New Orleans, 
La. 

Conan, Robert J., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dugan, F. W., Rocky River, O. 

Flynn, John J., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Gallagher, Francis J., Toledo, O. 

Gerety, John L., Fairfield, Conn. 

Gerken, Theo. R., Toledo, O. 

Graham, Thomas J., Woodhaven, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Hall, Louis T. Jr., Monroe, La. 

Kabelac, Otakar W., Washington, D. C. 

Kammer, Mrs. Alfred C., New Orleans, 
La. 

Kammer, Mr. and Mrs. Nolan, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Kaplan, S. R., New York, N. Y. 

Kelley, Thomas W., Syracuse, N. Y. 

McCutcheon, Mrs. E. C., New Orleans, 
La. 

Moynihan, Joseph A., Detroit, Mich. 

O’Day, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis D., Roch- 
ester, Minn. 

Toner, Rev. Michael, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Vinnedge, Mrs. S. D., Toledo, O. 

Yust, Charlotte M., Beaumont, Tex. 
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